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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consullt- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn't work— whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may be serious. No matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 

If you:have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. y-115. Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE: 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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gtason-stadler company 


auditory training 
The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 





grason-stadler company @ 15 winthrop street © west concord 
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T-2 | Way to Teach Speech 
WARREN 
Custom-built WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 


Professional 


Model units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 


ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
> | the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
é | the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
| standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
Serves Any Size Class ' ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
up tes0 Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 

| are “pedagogically superior” 
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WARREN _ «COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 























ss * Microphones * Microphone stands 
Model * Ceiling and wall booms ¢ Head phones 
¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
¢ Cables and connectors * Cartridges and needles 
For Use in the 
Home end for WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 








Small Classes OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


D-1 
WARREN 


Custom-built 
Desk Model 


as they hear. 
©) so shall 

©) they speak 
|| THERAPEUTIC 
| FURNITURE 
| Jay L. Warren, Inc, 


| Sole Distributor Of 


Bailey’s Therapeutic 















Especially Adapted to Individual Training 
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Founded 1873 
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A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS — LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 

QUALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 

TREATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


Those wishing to lend addi 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887, Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


‘*Touch football. A spinner play.’’ 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke Schoec!] has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
= according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 

rs live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 
Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 

by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 

by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 

by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 

Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 

Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 

ries Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 


Se 
Series IIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further informetion address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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An Educational and Vocational 


Counseling Program 
For Deaf Students 


An Article for Teachers, Administrators, Counselors and Parents 


STANFORD C. BLISH 


ACH year, at commencement time, our 
schools for the deaf graduate boys 
and girls with impressive ceremony. These 
students have worked for long years to 
reach this climactic moment when their 
achievement is given recognition by the 
schools amid congratulations from their 
parents, teachers and friends. What are 
these students to do then? As they leave 
the school which has long sheltered and 
aided them, will they face the future with 
the assurance of plans for the future al- 
ready made, or will they face the difficult 
uncertainty of entering the competition of 
a hearing world with no definite plans and 
little idea of their assets in abilities and 
aptitudes ? 

Most public school systems today offer 
guidance services for their students. Large 
schools often have elaborate guidance de- 
partments to assist students in formulating 
plans for future schooling or jobs. Deaf 
students do not differ essentially in their 
need for such assistance. The deaf stu- 
dent, as well as the hearing student, needs 
an understanding of the world about him 
and the opportunities offered by it. He 
needs to develop self-knowledge, or an un- 
derstanding of his own capabilities, and to 
develop useful skills, habits and attitudes 
so that he may fit himself usefully and 
happily into a hearing society when he 
leaves school. Moreover, a deaf student 
needs assistance in making the abrupt 
transition from the specialized atmosphere 
of a school for the deaf to his new environ- 
ment, whether it be a public school, a job 
or a new social situation. 

A residential school for the deaf assumes 
responsibility for such a large part of the 


Mr. Blish is guidance counselor at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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early lives of its students, in many cases 
until the late teens, that it would seem to 
have also the responsibility of assuring 
that these needs are met, and that the stu- 
dent, as he approaches graduation, has 
made a wise choice of future schooling or 
vocation. Without an organized effort, it 
is left to chance whether a student does in 
fact formulate such a plan. 

It was for these reasons that the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, in 1952, decided to 
start an organized guidance program. 
From the point of view of the school it was 
felt that the program would have other 
beneficial results. A study could be made 
of the vocational experience of deaf indi- 
viduals, and new opportunities for employ- 
ment opened up. Opportunities could be 
taken to increase the knowledge and in- 
terest of public schools, employers, doctors 
and the public in the problems and capaci- 
ties of the deaf. By following the progress 
of its graduates, the school could discover 
ways in which its educational program 
could be improved to meet the needs of 
future graduates. 

In many respects the program is still in 
the experimental stages, and we cannot 
presume to offer a definitive treatment of 
guidance counseling for the deaf. However, 
the program has appeared to meet with 
sufficient success to warrant making avail- 
able the experience we have gained during 
the past three years. 


The Start of the Program 


It did not seem necessary in a school of 
our size to employ the services of a full- 
time counselor. Instead, the duties were 
given to a member of the teaching staff, 
with about one third of his time being 
devoted to guidance work. One advantage 
of this arrangement is that the counselor 
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has time for the necessary conferences, 
testing procedures and trips, and also gains 
invaluable information about the students 
in his classroom contacts with them. 

The first step was to canvass the alumni 
to gain the assistance of their experience. 
A questionnaire was designed which 
would gather the following information 
from the graduates: Educational experi- 
ence; vocational experience; difficulties 
encountered in adjusting to other schools, 
social life, obtaining employment, or in 
adjusting to jobs; suggestions as to how a 
guidance program could be helpful. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
gratifying. Of 211 copies sent out, replies 
were received from 130, or 62 per cent. A 
large proportion of the replies discussed 
in detail experiences in making adjust- 
ments since leaving Clarke School, and the 
former students were generous in making 
helpful suggestions. Almost without ex- 
ception, the replies expressed a belief in 
the need for a guidance program. Point- 
ing to the desirability of educational 
counseling were the facts that over 50 per 
cent of those sending replies were attend- 
ing, or had graduated from, public high 
schools or the equivalent; 36 per cent had 
entered vocational or other specialized 
schools; and 18 per cent had continued 
their education at the collegiate level. 

From the replies we obtained a large 
list of industries which had given jobs to 
our graduates, This list will make a use- 
ful nucleus for a study of vocations suit- 
able for deaf persons. 

Further helpful suggestions were received 
as a result of conferences with the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation and with 
the counseling departments oi Springfield 
College and Boston University, From the 
latter we obtained a list of psychometric 
tests which were believed to be suitable for 
use with our students. 


The Program in a Typical Year 

At present our guidance program con- 
fines itself largely to students in the grad- 
uating class. During the fall of their senior 
year preliminary interviews are held with 
the students. In each case an interview 
form is filled out giving inforn.ation about 
the student’s home background, any ideas 
he or his family may have had about his 
future, the kinds of work he thinks would 


be interesting, the subjects and extracur- 
ricular activities he has enjoyed most in 
school, those he has disliked, and any hob- 
bies he may have. 

These interviews are followed by a series 
of tests to form as clear a picture as pos- 
sible of the student’s aptitudes and capa- 
bilities. 

Stanford Achievement Tests 

These tests are given to the students an- 
nually through middle school and upper 
school grades. They give a consecutive 
picture of the student’s academic achieve- 
ment during his years at Clarke School. 
They also indicate the subjects in which 
the student does best. The results of the 
tests during his senior year assist in proper 
grade placement in the school of his choice 
following graduation. 

Differential Aptitude Tests 

This valuable battery of tests gives a 
good indication of a student’s aptitudes in 
the areas of verbal reasoning, abstract 
reasoning, spatial relations, mechanical 
reasoning, numerical reasoning, clerical 
speed and accuracy, spelling and language. 
The tests are enjoyable and give specific 
information concerning job areas in which 
the student is most apt to be successful. 


Kuder Preference Record 

This is a test of interests which is usable 
with students of eighth grade level or 
higher. The test involves the principle of 
multiple choice, and the language of many 
of the choices is difficult enough to limit its 
successful use to students of high caliber. 
Within this limit it is an interesting and 
revealing test. The areas of highest in- 
terest are in each case linked with spe- 
cific job suggestions. It would be inter- 
esting to determine whether an equally 
valid test could be devised using simpler 
language. 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale of Mental Abilities 

This is a series of verbal and perform- 
ance tests which indicate a student’s rela- 
tive intelligence. The tests must be given 
individually by a trained person. They are 
especially useful with deaf students be- 
cause the performance tests tend to cor- 
rect poor verbal scores due largely to lan- 
guage difficulties. 

The following tests are given only to 
students where additional information is 
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desired in specialized areas: The Purdue 
Pegboard; The O'Connor Finger and 
Tweezer Dexterity Tests; The Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation Test; The Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test. 

In addition to the foregoing tests, re- 
ports are obtained from the student’s 
teachers, especially from his instructors in 
art, woodwork, mechanical drawing, print- 
ing or home economics when these fields 
appear to offer possible job opportunities. 
Finally, the student’s audiogram and the 
results of his lipreading and speech intel- 
ligibility tests are made a part of his 
record, 

After the completion of the testing pro- 
gram conferences are arranged for each 
student with a representative from the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
Department of Educotion. Students are 
referred to the division when they leave 
Clarke School and are eligible for the ad- 
visory and training services offered by it. 
Rather than duplicate these services, it is 
the desire of the school to coordinate its 
guidance program with that of the division. 
The facilities and knowledge of job and 
training opportunities possessed by the 
division are supplemented by the school’s 
intimate knowledge of the student and his 
background. 

We have been fortunate in having the 
services of a supervisor from the division 
who has a sincere interest in the students 
and a wealth of experience in educational 
and vocational placement of handicapped 
persons. Together we confer with each 
student, go over his record, and make a 
tentative plan for the consideration of the 
student and his parents. This conference 
is followed by others later in the year if 
it seems necessary. 

The next step is to discuss these tenta- 
tive plans with the parents. Frequently the 
parents themselves request interviews. In 
other cases the parents are invited’ to at- 
tend a conference at their convenience. As 
a result of these discussions, the plans are 
accepted or revised until they meet the 
approval of the student and his parents. 

The rest of the year is spent in making 
trips of vocational interest with the stu- 
dents, helping students decide upon one of 
several possible schools or kinds of work, 
getting in touch with prospective schools 
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and taking students on visits to these 
schools. Two illustrations will show the 
value of these activities. 

Visits of students to schools which they 
plan to attend are helpful both to the stu- 
dent and to the school, The adjustment to 
a new school is less difficult when a stu- 
dent’s program has been arranged before- 
hand, and he has met his future teachers. 
If the school has had no previous experi- 
ence with deaf students, it is possible dur- 
ing a visit to make many suggestions, 
such as the importance of having the stu- 
dent placed near the front of the class, and 
of having the teacher face the class when 
he is speaking. 

Recently, two boys planned to enter a 
large high school in the eastern part of the 
state, following graduation from Clarke 
School. One boy was interested in print- 
ing and wished to enter the trade high 
school. The other boy wished to enter the 
tenth grade in the regular high school. 
Arrangements were made to have the boys 
visit the schools with the guidance coun- 
selor. Upon our arrival we found that the 
principal had assembled in his office the 
guidance director, the teacher in charge of 
tenth grade programming, the teacher in 
charge of tenth grade English, and a rep- 
resentative from the trade high school. 
This group met the boys cordially, went 
over their records and our recommenda- 
tions carefully, and within a short time 
had set up programs for the boys which 
well fitted their needs and interests, After 
tours of the high school and the trade high 
school, during which the boys’ future 
teachers were met, the boys left with hearty 
assurances of welcome for the next fall. 
Such an experience cannot help but 
smooth the transition from Clarke School 
to a public school situation, 

Vocational trips with students serve sev- 
eral purposes. Sometimes they awaken 
interests in students who are uncertain 
what kinds of work they wish to prepare 
for. For students who are definitely inter- 
ested in a certain job, such trips offer a 
preview of the work. The trips also offer 
for employment managers and other indi- 
viduals in industry an opportunity to meet 
deaf boys and girls and to assess their 
abilities, especially in oral communication, 
from personal contact with them. 





On one such trip five boys were taken 
to a manufacturing concern which pro- 
duces grinding and sanding machines. The 
boys were taken on a tour of the plant, 
starting with the drafting department, 
where they watched the design of new 
tools, They were shown the blueprint of a 
part then under production, and during 
the tour of the machine shop were shown 
the successive steps in the production of 
this part, ending with its deposit in the 
stock room. This was followed by a dem- 
onstration of the requisition of the part for 
use in a grinding machine which was be- 
ing assembled. 


This tour could not have been planned 
better to show the process of manufactur- 
ing from drafting board to finished prod- 
uct. The boys, who were looking forward 
to training in drafting or engineering, 
were strengthened in their desire for 
training in these fields, The officers of the 
company were impressed favorably with 
the speech, the intelligent questions and 
the general bearing of the boys taken on 
this trip. Such contacts are useful not 
only in guiding students into suitable oc- 


cupations, but also in awakening the public 
to the useful qualifications of deaf work- 


ers. Field trips need be limited only by 
available time and the aptitudes of the 
students. 


The final weeks of the School year are 
occupied in sending complete reports on 
the graduates to the schools which have ac- 
cepted them for the following year. Also, 
referral forms are forwarded to the State 
Department of Education, which will in 
turn forward them to the local office of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division nearest 
to the students’ homes. 


During the year other activities form a 
part of the guidance program. Reports on 
the progress of former graduates are in- 
vited and are made a part of their rec- 
ords, Former graduates often ask for ad- 
vice on further schooling or jobs. Infor- 
mation on schools and jobs is compiled for 
future use even though it may have no im- 
mediate utility. In any guidance program 
it will be found that considerable clerical 
work is involved in correspondence with 
parents and schools, in arranging educa- 
tional and vocational trips, in compiling 


test results and in making out reports for 
schools, 

The educational program at Clarke 
School aims to prepare students to the high 
school level. It is expected that graduates 
will be capable of receiving further educa- 
tion in the public school system, in private 
schools or in vocational schools. Because 
of this, our guidance work has concerned 
itself much more with educational coun- 
seling and placement than with vocational 
placement. Other schools for the deaf, 
which may offer education of high school 
level and complete vocational training in 
certain fields, doubtless would find it de- 
sirable to include job placement in their 
guidance programs. 


The Role of the Parents 


We have found parents most cooperative 
in making plans for their deaf children. It 
is not disinterest or a lack of responsibility 
which leads many parents to put off much 
too long the consideration of the future of 
their children. Rather, it is a feeling of 
frustration in dealing with a problem 
which, to them, appears to have no ready 
solution. Many parents have admitted that 
they have worried for years over what 
would happen to their deaf child after he 
graduated, Most of them have had no in- 
formation about agencies which could 
offer assistance. Many, for example, do 
not know that the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division will finance educational and 
vocational training for deaf students if 
their programs are approved as suited to 
their abilities, 

Parents of students in schools which 
have no guidance service should get in 
touch with the above agency or with any 
other local counseling service which may 
be available. In the Boston area, for °x- 
ample, the Counseling Service of Boston 
University is available for families in sur- 
rounding communities. Such private coun- 
seling agencies usually charge a fee for 
testing and advisory services. It is not too 
early to seek such advice a year before 
graduation. 

In a school which has a guidance coun- 
selor on its staff, the parents will be asked 
to help in the formulation of a plan. The 
parents will have much to offer in helping 
the student choose between several possible 
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schools, courses or vocations. The purpose 
of a guidance program is not to dictate 
the future course of a student, but rather 
is to give him knowledge and experiences 
from which he may make his own intelli- 
gent choice, aided by the advice of his 
parents and the guidance counselor. The 
sympathetic encouragement of his parents 
is invaluable to the student in setting his 
goal and continuing toward it. 


In cases where the student and his par- 
ents hope he may continue his education 
in a private preparatory school, the par- 
ents have a special responsibility. The en- 
tering classes of good preparatory schools 
are filled so early that it is essential to 
have the parents get in touch with several 
schools at least a year before the student 
graduates from a school for the deaf. We 
have had five graduates enter preparatory 
schools during the past three years. Their 
parents wisely spent several months dur- 
ing the spring and summer, before the 
students’ final year, in having interviews 
with three or four prospective schools. 
The counselor can suggest suitable schools 
and often can assist in having a student 
accepted by a school. However the re- 
sponsibility of initiating contact with a 
private school should rest with the parents. 


A further advantage of starting plans 
early is that a student’s chances of being 
accepted by a school may be improved by 
giving him special work during his final 
year. Admission requirements of schools 
vary and a student may need additional 
instruction in a subject considered impor- 
tant by the school of his choice. The earlier 
such a need is discovered, the easier it is 
to plan a suitable program. 

The parents’ most important task is help- 
ing the student adjust to normal social life 
following graduation. This can be accor- 
plished best by helping the youngster to 
become a responsible member of the fam. 
ily, sharing in its work and recreational 
activities. From our experience with driver 
education classes during the past two years, 
it is not wholly flippant to suggest that for 
adequately trained teenagers, the key to the 
family car may be an important key to 
this problem of social adjustment, 

During the past three years 33 boys 
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and girls have graduated from Clarke 
School. Of these, ten entered the tenth 
grade in public high schools, one entered 
the ninth grade, six began vocational 
courses in trade high schools, five entered 
private preparatory schools, seven began 
preparation for office work in secretarial 
schools, and four found jobs or began on- 
the-job training. 

The experience of former graduates in- 
dicates that most of these recent graduates 
would have succeeded in educational or 
vocational placement without a guidance 
program. However, it is certain that with 
guidance such placement was effected with 
less waste of effort and time, and with a 
greater probability of choosing suitable 
courses and vocations. 

Further, as a result of conferences, many 
of the schools to which these young peo- 
ple went have a clearer idea of how to 
meet the problems of deaf students. Friend- 
ly relations have been established with 
these schools and with many businesses 
which will have favorable consequences 
in the future. 

These contacts with the educational and 
business world, which our graduates must 
prepare to enter, have shown several ways 
in which the school’s educational program 
may be modified. This is inevitable and is 
beneficial to the work of the school, since 
an efficient educational program should be 
subject to gradual revision to meet the 
changing needs of a practical world. 

Another favorable result has been the 
interest aroused in younger students, Boys 
and girls who will not graduate for sev- 
eral years are beginning to make inquiries 
regarding specific jobs and schools, This 
awareness of future planning should have 
a wholesome effect on student attitudes to- 
ward their entire school program. 

Finally, the most important result of this 
or any guidance program may be an in- 
tangible one. When the students and their 
parents know that the school has a con- 
tinuing interest in the proper placement 
and the progress of its graduates, there 
cannot help but be a closer and more 
cordial relationship which will contribute 
to the increased effectiveness of the work 
of the school. 





Hearing Aid Selection and Use 


A Program at the South Carolina School for the Deaf 


JosePHINE PRALL 


INCE September 1953 the South Caro- 

lina School for the Deaf has been ex- 
panding its program for the selection and 
use of individual hearing aids. Our present 
program is based on the philosophy that 
every child with a sufficient amount of 
residual hearing will accept and use a hear- 
ing aid provided that he is properly fitted, 
has adequate auditory training, and is 
oriented to the use of an aid. It is obvious 
that the earlier the habit of constant use 
is established, the greater will be the 
chances for success. 

The three principal objectives of our 
hearing aid program are: (1) To obtain 
for each child participating in the program 
the hearing aid that will give him maxi- 
mum benefit. (2) To orient the child to 
the use of a wearable aid and to give him 
auditory training. (3) To improve the 
child’s communication skills—the ultimate 
goal of every hearing aid program. 

Our program has been carried on with a 
minimum of electronic equipment since we 
do not have adequate facilities for speech 
reception testing and hearing aid evalua- 
tion. At the present time our equipment 
consists of an audiometer with speech re- 
ception circuit, 20 transistor hearing aid 
models consigned to the school by leading 
hearing aid companies, and a record player 
with portable loudspeaker. 

A number of powerful group aids have 
been installed in our classrooms within the 
past few years. The early preparation for 
the use of the individual aid is actually 
given our primary pupils by the classroom 
teacher through the medium of the group 
aid. A very comprehensive program of 
auditory training has been developed by 
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the supervising teacher. This work has 
been carefully planned and consistently 
presented to all pupils through the third 
grade level. While it does not lie within 
the scope of this paper to describe the pro- 
gram with the group aids, two points 
should be made: (1) All children with 
moderate to severe hearing impairment, 
who have had the advantage of this audi- 
tory training program, have adjusted quick- 
ly to the use of a wearable aid. (2) Several 
children with severe hearing impairment, 
who have been exposed consistently to this 
program of amplification, have become 
potential users of wearabie aids. 

The criteria used as a basis for the selec- 
tion of cases for the wearable aid program 
are: Range of hearing acuity as indicated 
by the audiogram, response to the group 
hearing aid program, and previous per- 
formance with a wearable aid in the case 
of those children who used instruments 
prior to the fall of 1953. 

Recommendations of the supervising and 
classroom teachers are also taken into con- 
sideration. 

Only a limited number of children are 
selected for any given period in order to 
insure that each one receives an adequate 
amount of individual training. 

The hearing aid program at the South 
Carolina School consists of the following 
steps: 


OTOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 

Each of the children selected for the pro- 
gram is given a complete medical examina- 
tion by our school otologist. All hearing 
aid recommendations are made subject to 
his approval, 


AUDIOMETRIC TESTS. 

Upon the recommendation of the otolo- 
gist, an audiometric test is given each child 
to determine his loss by both air and bone 
conduction. A second test is always made 
two or three weeks later. In the event that 
the two tests do not agree, further tests are 
made. 
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INTERVIEW WITH EACH INTERMEDIATE AND 
ADVANCED STUDENT, 

In our personal experience we have never 
encountered psychological problems, rela- 
tive to the acceptance of hearing aids, 
among children in the lower age group. 
We have found, however, that children at 
the upper chronological age levels often 
form undesirable attitudes toward the use 
of individual aids. In order to forestall the 
formation of such attitudes on the part of 
our older students, we held lengthy inter- 
views with each student above the third 
grade level. After determining the student’s 
attitude we discussed the problem frankly 
and pointed out the advantages to be gained 
from the use of a hearing aid. A few of 
the older children were indifferent or op- 
posed to the idea of using an individual 
aid. The final decision was left entirely 
to these students as we felt that any in- 
sistence on our part would only defeat 
our purpose. In general, our older students 
have shown a sound, intelligent attitude 
over the two-year period. 
ORIENTATION AND TRAINING WITH WEAR- 
ABLE AID; SELECTION OF AID. 

Before the child begins his training with 
the wearable aids we have an individual 
earmold made for him. 

Several hearing aid manufacturers or 
their representatives have consigned to the 
school a sufficient number of hearing aid 
models to enable us to set up a “hearing 
aid library.” 

The first step in this phase of our pro- 
gram is the elimination of those instru- 
ments which are not suited to the child’s 
particular pattern of hearing loss. He is 
then given the opportunity to try each of 
the models recommended for a period of 
five or six days or longer, if necessary. The 
child is always taught how to operate the 
instrument himself. He uses the aid 
throughout the school day. At the end of 
the trial period the classroom teacher rates 
his performance with the particular aid he 
has used, and also fills out a questionnaire 
relative to his attitude toward the aid and 
his sense of responsibility in taking care of 
it. At least twice during the period he is 
using each aid, the child reports to the 
hearing consultant for a check on his per- 
formance and for auditory training. 
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For the most part the loan instruments 
are used in the classroom, but whenever 
feasible we encourage the children to use 
them at special chapel programs, movies, 
etc, 

A considerable amount of training in dis- 
crimination is given our primary children. 
A brief outline of this work follows: 

(1) Discrimination of gross sounds. (a) 
Sounds of everyday life such as coughing, 
laughing, closing a door, ringing an alarm 
clock, rattling paper, knocking on the door, 
etc. (b) Instruments and noisemakers such 
as bells, horn, triangle, tambourine, snap- 
per, whistle, ete. (c) Recordings of sounds 
made by various animals.' (d) Recordings 
of instruments and noisemakers.' (e) Re- 
cordings of sounds of everyday life such 
as train whistle, airplane, vacuum cleaner, 
doorbell, telephone, running water, ete.’ 

(2) Discrimination of speech sounds. 
(a) Word discrimination based on Utley’s 
book, What’s Its Name?? (b) Vowel and 
consonant discrimination based on Utley’s 
What's Its Name?? (c) Words from pri- 
mary vocabulary list. 

(3) Connected speech. (a) Expressions. 
(b) General questions. (c) News items. 
(d) Picture descriptions. (e) Nursery 
rhymes. (f) Recording of the story of “The 
Three Bears.”! 

The length of the training period varies 
with the individual child. With our older 
children, especially those who have used 
aids previously, it may take only seven or 
eight weeks. With younger children it may 
take four or five months or longer. It is 
during this period that the child learns to 
adjust to a hearing aid and to use it effec- 
tively. This is a very critical stage since 
the child’s early experiences with an aid 
may condition him for life either for or 
against the use of one. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, we do 
not have the equipment to make objective 
tests for the evaluation of hearing aids, Our 
final judgment is therefore subjective and 
is based on the child’s performance with 
the various instruments in everyday situa- 
tions and the results of our individual 
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training program. Each recommendation 
is made subject to the approval of the 
otologist and the assistant superintendent. 

In summary, the period during which 
the child tries out the hearing aids selected 
for him fulfills a threefold purpose: It 
serves to orient him to the use of a wear- 
able aid; it provides an opportunity for 
intensive auditory training; it furnishes 
practical data for the selection of an aid. 


RECOMMENDATION TO PARENTS OR THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


When the final selection has been made 
a letter is sent to the child’s parents advis- 
ing them as to the aid recommended, the 
price of the instrument and the extent to 
which amplification will benefit the child. 
In the event that the parents cannot afford 
to buy the aid, an application is filed with 
the State Department of Education for the 
necessary funds, 


FITTING OF AID. 


When funds have been secured for the 
purchase of the aid, the hearing aid repre- 
sentative comes to the school and makes 
the prescribed fitting. Another audiometric 
test is made just prior to the fitting. 


AUDITORY TRAINING WITH INDIVIDUAL AID. 


When the child finally receives his own 
aid he is given full instructions concerning 
its operation and care. He is given com- 
plete responsibility for the instrument and 
is put on his own so far as using it out- 
side of the classroom is concerned. He re- 
ceives auditory training with his own aid 
as long as it is deemed necessary. A re- 
view of the discrimination work he has had 
previously is given whenever indicated. 
Training in using the telephone is given to 
intermediate and advanced students who 
have a sufficient amount of residual hear- 
ing to make communication by telephone 
practicable, 

During the past semester we have intro- 
duced a “listening hour” period for 11 of 
our primary pupils who have their own 
aids, The main purpose of this period is 
listening for pleasure. Recordings of musi- 
cal selections with simple rhythms, nursery 
rhymes set to music, and recordings of 
gross sounds are played for the children 
during this hour. The “listening hour” has 
provided a considerable amount of enjoy- 
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ment for these children and has also con- 
tributed to their interest in their hearing 
aids. 

FOLLOW-UP PROCEDURES. 


Questionnaires are submitted to the 
child’s teacher and houseparents at periodic 
intervals in order to determine his attitude 
toward the aid and the extent to which he 
uses it during the day. The teacher is also 
requested to make her own observations as 
to how much she thinks the hearing aid 
contributes to the child’s general compre- 
hension and to his progress in speech. 

Questionnaires are also mailed to the 
parents during the summer as a means of 
checking on the child’s use of his aid at 
home. 


Conclusion 


At the present time we have 42 pupils 
using individual hearing aids. There have 
been no failures during this two-year pe- 
riod. Hearing aids are now in evidence in 
the dining room, shops and dormitory, and 
on the playground, as well as in the class- 
rooms. Nevertheless, constant encourage- 
ment and counseling may still be needed 
by many of the children if they are to con- 
tinue to use their aids and if they are to 
attain fully the ultimate objective of our 
program — improvement in all of the com. 
munication skills, 
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Growing Up with Marsha 


Dr. AND Mrs. Georce FLAXMAN 


This is the second of three installments 
of the authors’ story of experiences with 
their six-year-old deaf daughter, Marsha, 
who attends the Deaf Oral Day Class of the 
Decatur (Illinois) public schools. Marsha’s 
sister, Nancy, is eight years old and has 
normal hearing. This portion of the story 
is told by Mrs. Flaxman. The third and 
final installment will appear in the next 
issue of the Volta Review. 

Learning to understand the meaning of 
no is still hard for Marsha. “No, you may 
not have any candy. No, you may not go 
out to play. No, we are not going bye bye 
in the car. No, you may not play in the 
street.” I think the disciplining of the 
street was the most difficult. When Marsha 
was young she was spanked for going into 
the street. Now that she is older, she is 
brought into the house. When Marsha was 
younger she did not understand about the 
cars in the street, but of course she noticed 
that other children played in the street. 
She could not hear the cars and for her 
own protection had to be taught not to go 
into the street. It took about two years 
to teach her how to cross a street, but 
now she is very careful and we know we 
can trust her. 

Not long ago we were made to realize 
how well Marsha had learned her lesson. 
It was time for Nancy to come home from 
school and it was suggested that Marsha 
go to the corner to meet her. She misunder- 
stood and walked the three blocks to school 
instead of waiting at the corner. She was 
unaware that her father was following at 
a little distance. She stopped to look very 
carefully before crossing the three busy 
streets and alleys in between, and after 
that we knew that she could cross the 
street alone. In spite of that we know that 
children forget, and so we continue to 
supervise from a safe distance. Now we 
are in the process of teaching Marsha how 
to cross the streets downtown and she is 
learning to watch the lights as well as 
the cars. 

There are many laws governing the ac- 
tions of adults—local, state and federal 
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laws—as well as the moral laws of our in- 
dividual faiths. All children must be taught 
as much of this as they can understand, 
so that when they are adults they can take 
their place in society. Our deaf children 
are no exception. It may be cute to see 
a youngster’s misbehavior, but in an adult 
it is not funny. The undisciplined, selfish 
and spoiled adult has a difficult time getting 
along with his associates. Deaf children 
have enough to overcome without our add- 
ing the extra burden of lack of discipline. 

It would be much easier to give in to 
Marsha’s desires but we know it would be 
unfair to her. She must learn now that she 
cannot always have her own way; that 
there are others to consider, It has not 
been easy to curb her, but with firmness 
and consistency on our part she has learned 
some of the differences between right and 
wrong. We have been told by her teachers 
that her behavior at school is good and 
that she becomes very upset when she mis- 
behaves and has to be punished. Of course 
the task of disciplining Marsha will not 
be completed for a long time to come. She 
is no different from other children and 
tests us regularly to see whether or not we 
have ‘changed our minds and will permit 
what has been forbidden in the past. 

We have found that our dealings with 
our deaf child require much activity on 
our part. Little children are everywhere 
at once and seem to have a knack for being 
quick about getting into everything. We 
would call to our older daughter and expect 
her to understand, but not with our deaf 
child. We had to go to her and explain, by 
gestures, actions and words, what we 
wanted her to understand. She has to see, 
touch and smell everything new and dif- 
ferent. 

When Nancy started to walk I put all 
treasured knickknacks out of her reach. 
She would not have harmed any of them 
intentionally, but children do have acci- 
dents. Nancy was taught that these things 
were to be seen but not handled, and this 
was also an important part of Marsha’s 
learning. Now that the children are older, 
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the knickknacks have been returned to their 
rightful places and Marsha takes pride in 
telling little visitors that the pretties are 
only to be seen. If any of the youngsters 
persist in touching them, she puts them up 
on the mantle. 


Encourage Curiosity 


It is tiring to run after any little child, 
and particularly a deaf child. Nevertheless 
it is fun to see how much they learn as 
they go along. Their early activity is the 
result of a natural curiosity and desire to 
know what is going on around them, When 
we encourage this curiosity by explaining 
things they want to know, we help the chil- 
dren to learn and to want to learn. If we 
are “too busy,” they soon get the idea and 
of course lose interest. Misbehavior may be 
the result. 

It may appear from all this that in our 
deaf child’s early years the household cen- 
tered around her. In part it did. Her edu- 
cation has certainly been much more exact- 
ing and time-consuming than that of a 
so-called normal child. It takes effort to 
stop whatever you are doing and give your 
undivided attention to a conversation with 
your deaf child. We made that effort, but 
have also tried to give Nancy all the atten- 
tion she needed, 

At present Nancy engages in activities in 
which Marsha can have no part because she 
is younger. Nancy has a two-wheel bicycle 
and Marsha knows that she can have one 
when she is seven. Nancy belongs to the 
Brownies and attends meetings regularly. 
This past year I have been an assistant 
leader in her Brownie troop. This is an 
activity shared by Nancy and me, and one 
in which Marsha can have no part. Of 
course Marsha is looking forward to the 
time when she, too, can be a Brownie. Last 
year Nancy took dancing lessons. Perhaps 
next year both girls will take dancing 
lessons, but last year it was for Nancy 
alone. 


Marsha’s Sister Is a Good Teacher 


The relationship between Nancy and 
Marsha is something to see. Marsha adores 
her big sister and tries to imitate everything 
she does. They are very close in their feel- 
ings for one another and Nancy is exceed- 
ingly proud of her sister. There are times, 
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of course, when Marsha’s deafness presents 
quite a problem to Nancy. We try to face 
these problems as they arise. Nancy has 
been as important a factor in Marsha’s 
education as anyone else and Marsha will 
let Nancy do many more things for and to 
her than she will an adult. The girls have 
the responsibility of making their own beds 
each morning before they leave for school. 
Marsha has learned how to do this from 
Nancy and because it is done each day 
Marsha realizes that it must be done each 
day. I grant you that the beds are not very 
pretty looking, but the girls make them and 
I do not remake them. Nor do we expect 
Nancy to make Marsha’s bed for her. 
Marsha has learned by example what is 
expected of her, and Nancy has done the 
teaching. 


Teaching Religion 


Religion is an important part of our life. 
We wanted the children to share our feel- 
ing for religion, and when they were very 
young we took them with us for some of 
the special services at the church as well 
as to the programs of the Sunday school. 
We kept them at the services only as long 
as they were interested; whenever they got 
restless we left the sanctuary. We continued 
with this until Nancy was old enough to 
attend Sunday school regularly. During 
this period Marsha attended only those 
Sunday school functions which she found 
quite exciting. Naturally she wanted to 
take part in any program in which Nancy 
performed, and our friends thought that 
we were heartless for refusing permission. 
We felt that it was Nancy’s right to have 
the pleasure and honor of performing with- 
out her sister. 

In the middle of last year, we felt that 
Marsha was ready for part-time attendance 
at Sunday school so that she would be ori- 
ented and ready for the experience this year. 
Conferences with those in charge of the 
Sunday school became necessary in order 
to give them some understanding of Marsha 
as a deaf child and as an individual. She 
was accepted into the school, attending 
classes once or twice a month. This year 
she attends the kindergarten class regular- 
ly. We know that the original misgivings 
of the Sunday school authorities are now 
assets, for Marsha is an integral part of 
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the school and gets along well with the 
children and the teacher. She conforms to 
the routine of the school and, more im- 
portantly, looks forward to going each Sun- 
day. The beginnings of her religious train- 
ing have been well started. 


The Need for Independence 


Every young child wants some freedom 
and independence as soon as he is ready. 
Yet, as parents of deaf children, we are 
fearful of permitting this freedom. We 
are afraid, for instance, to let the deaf child 
wander about the neighborhood, “What if 
she should get lost? How can she tell any- 
one who she is or where she lives?” In 
order to give Marsha a measure of freedom 
and still avoid too much anxiety, I started 
sewing name tapes in all of her outer gar- 
ments, 1.e., coats, sweaters, jackets, dresses, 
jeans and other playclothes. In this way, 
she never leaves the house without some 
identification in her clothing. Most chil- 
dren of six love to go to the store to spend 
a few pennies, and the store in our neigh- 
borhood is about five blocks from home. 
Marsha had been going for some time with 
her sister or her other friends. Recently, 
we felt that it was important for her to go 
alone. The first time she went alone I wrote 
a note. Since then, however, she has been on 
her own. It takes her a long time to make 
herself understood, and to understand that 
she does not have enough money for a 5¢ 
purchase when she has only a penny. Just 
the same she seems to manage and always 
comes home proud of herself. 


Talking to the Deaf Child 


You may have noticed that I have said 
very little about “talking” to the deaf child. 
Yet, in our case, talking has been of the 
utmost importance in teaching Marsha. We 
all talk to our hearing babies to comfort 
them, to teach them about themselves and 


their surroundings. These children hear 
speech from infancy and begin to under- 
stand the spoken word long before they 
are able to reproduce it themselves. Their 
early speech attempts are often garbled and 
difficult to understand, but with time and 
experience good speech is eventually de- 
veloped. 

We talked constantly to Marsha, just as 
we did to Nancy. The only difference was 
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that Marsha had to see us talking. She had 
to see us talk, talk, talk—about all the 
everyday things that went on. “Let’s get 
dressed. Where are your shoes? Your 
hands are dirty. Let’s wash them. Shall 
we go out to play? Make Mother a cake 
in the sandbox. We take turns on the 
swing. Hold on tight so you won't fall. 
The swing goes out and back. The seesaw 
goes up and down. It is time to eat. Drink 
your milk.” This was all done with words, 
actions and pictures. We talked to Marsha 
in the same way we had talked with Nancy 
at the same age, but we had to show 
Marsha what we meant by what we said. 
This was repeated over and over until she 
got the idea. We talked to her, and en- 
couraged everyone with whom she came in 
contact to do the same and to get her to 
watch their faces. This was the beginning 
of her lipreading, her understanding of all 
that happened about her. She was begin- 
ning to be in contact with her surround- 
ings. 

When Marsha was little we talked in 
order to help her to understand; we con- 
tinued to talk when she started to get the 
idea; we talk now to tell her new ideas and 
to explain the things about which she asks. 
This is no different from teaching a hearing 
child, but it takes much more time, effort 
and patience. Many pictures were used in 
our talking with Marsha. We cut up many, 
many magazines which our friends saved 
for us, and mounted the pictures on card- 
board. Now Marsha cuts out what she 
wants from the magazines and mounts 
them. This stimulates her to want to talk 
because she has something to talk about. 
We still talk about the things that are hap- 
pening right now, not something that oc- 
curred last month or will take place in 
the distant future. We talk about school: 
“What did you do et school today? Who 
was there? Where is Nancy? Where is 
Father? After a while we'll go to the 
store.” 


Early in our talk with Marsha it became 
clear that she had difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between “Nancy” and “Daddy.” After 
looking in the mirror we realized that both 
names looked alike on the lips. The simple 
trick of changing “Daddy” to “Father” 
ended the confusion and it has been 
“Father” ever since. Because we live in 





a hearing world where speech is our means 
of communication with one another, it is 
important for our deaf children to under- 
stand it. How better can they learn than 
by constant exposure to it? It seems to 
me that the importance of “talking” cannot 
be over-emphasized to parents of deaf chil- 
dren, 


“Acceptance” 


You are probably going to read and hear 
a great deal about “acceptance” and “the 
feeling of being wanted.” Babies sense 
things long before they can understand 
them or put them into words. When we 
handle them, they know whether we are 
happy or sad, excited or depressed. Marsha 
has continued to sense these attitudes. She 
can tell, for instance, whether or not the 
overtures made to her by adults or play- 
mates are genuine. We play an important 
part in her life in this respect. We love her 
as she is, handicap and all. We feel that 
we have accomplished more with Marsha 
because she has this feeling of being 
wanted; this genuine feeling of love and 
devotion; the feeling that she, too, is an 
individual who has a right to grow and 
develop as any other child. We found that 
after learning what to do for our deaf baby 
we were able to relax a bit, to enjoy her 
as the sweet child that she was, and to 
teach her little by little the things she had 
to know. As our feeling of apprehension 
changed to one of calmness, Marsha be- 
came more relaxed and ready to learn the 
things that we had to teach. In other words, 
we had to accept our deaf child as she was, 
and give her the feeling of being wanted, 
before we could begin to work with her 
effectively. These things were basic. With- 
out them we could have accomplished noth- 
ing and would certainly be unhappy par- 
ents today. 


Pulling Together 


The Flaxmans have been busy people 
these past five years. We have taken the 
responsibility of parenthood very seriously 
and have read and have observed the be- 
havior of our children. Then, after the 
children were asleep, we sat down together 
to talk about what we read and saw. These 
discussions were very important. They 
provided the opportunity for us to decide, 
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together, what was the best for the welfare 
of our children. Instead of pulling in differ- 
ent directions we worked together. If I 
said “no” to one of our children’s requests, 
and then she went to her father with the 
same request, he, too, said “no.” Both chil- 
dren tried this often enough, but rarely 
do now. This working and talking together 
has made us a closely knit family. We plan 
together, do things together and discuss 
together. We are proud of one another. 


Although we worked together to solve 
our problems, and still do, we have always 
felt that it was important to have outside 
interests and a measure of independence. 
Before our “busy years” at home we had 
both been active in church work. We con- 
tinued to maintain these interests. My 
church activities took me away from the 
home several afternoons and evenings each 
month. Similarly my husband’s profession- 
al, church and athletic activities kept him 
away from the home several evenings each 
month. We also have a social life of our 
own, and each year the two of us try to 
take four or five days of vacation without 
including the children. All of these outside 
activities have been very helpful to us and 
to our children. The girls are not upset 
about being left with a very competent sit- 
ter, and we do not feel that we are tied 
to the home. 


Getting to Know Other Parents 


When Marsha was very young we de- 
cided it would be wonderful if we could 
see and talk with other parents who had a 
deaf child—to pool our ideas or get helpful 
hints. Unfortunately, after looking around, 
we learned that our community was too 
small and had no such group. There was, 
however, a local chapter of the Internation- 
al Council for Exceptional Children. This 
organization of professional people was in- 
terested in all children with handicaps. It 
was open for membership to parents. We 
joined, feeling that by trying to under- 
stand all handicapped children we would 
have a better perspective of our own deaf 
child. We have continued our member- 
ship and activity in this association and 
have read its magazine regularly. We ex- 
pect to continue it, for it has given a 
broader scope to our thinking. 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Some Hints for Auditory Training 
For the Young Child 


AupREY ANN SIMMONS 


UDITORY training should be an im- 

portant part of the deaf child’s ex- 
perience before he enters school and as he 
progresses through all the grades. How- 
ever, the title originally assigned this paper 
was “Auditory Training for the Four to 
Eight Year Olds.” Much of the material 
included, therefore, has particular refer- 
ence to that age group. 

The objectives of auditory training which 
lie within the realm of possibility are im- 
provement in speech, lipreading and lan- 
guage skills, and in the child’s psychological 
well-being. Even the child who cannot 
achieve any level of discrimination for 
speech can be led to appreciate its temporal 
patterns. He can, through auditory train- 
ing, be helped to have an appreciation of 
phrasing and stressing that may contribute 
to intelligibility and to avoidance of monot- 
ony. Lipreading, too, may be improved 
when even the very small amounts of re- 
sidual hearing are combined with vision.’ 

These possibilities create a responsibility 
for the teacher of young children because 
she must develop interesting, yet practical 
methods of leading the children to accom- 
plish these objectives. She needs to create 
auditory appreciation b\ teaching the child 
to use his hearing to recognize, to dis- 
criminate and to respond to gross sounds, 
music and speech. She must provide ex- 
periences with auditory stimuli to help the 
child realize that sounds have significance. 

The child should be exposed to a variety 
of auditory experiences, starting, of course, 
with those which he is most able to hear 
and that may enable him to demonstrate 
his recognition of sounds. At first he may 


‘Hudgins, C. V., “The Response of Profoundly Deaf 
Children to Auditory Training.” Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 18:273-88. 1953. 


Miss Simmons is head of the Department of Aural 


Rehabilitation, Oentral Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis. She is also a member of the faculty of Wash- 
ington University, instructing in auditory training, 
lipreading, language, reading and school subjects. 
Her article is adapted from a paper read at the Cen- 
tral States Speech Convention in April 1955, — 
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indicate merely if he hears or doesn’t hear 
by putting a peg in a hole, a ring on a 
post, or by any other game type of activity. 


Appreciation tor Gross Sound 


Gross sounds found to be useful in the 
program with young children include 
drums, whistles, clappers, castanets, bells, 
horns, crickets and cymbals. In addition 
there are many environmental sounds that 
are available for differential auditory ex- 
periences, Some of the sounds to be found 
around the home are the clatter of dishes, 
the telephone, alarm clock, vacuum cleaner 
and door bell. Sounds around the class- 
room include the dropping of books, sharp- 
ening of pencils, moving of chairs and 
crumpling of paper. Familiar sounds in 
everyday life are coughing, sneezing, ecry- 
ing, laughing, talking and shouting; in 
nature, thunder, rain and wind; and of 
traffic, horns, fire engines, trucks, cars and 
trains. 

Animal sounds can be particularly ap- 
pealing to the young child. When he is 
being told such stories as The Three Little 
Kittens, and The Three Bears, or about 
Spot, the dog, and Puff, the cat, his appre- 
ciation can be enriched if he is helped to 
form auditory images. Neither pictures of 
the animals, nor the lip movement related 
to the sounds they make, can enrich the 
meaning of “bark,” “purr,” “roar” and 
“growl” as much as some auditory im- 
pression. An amplified recording of the 
sound, even though not perceived precisely, 
would certainly add meaning to words with 
auditory connotations and would contribute 
to the child’s language development. When 
he encounters these words in other settings, 
his concept of their use will be enriched if 
the original introduction to the words has 
been extended acoustically. Much more 
meaning would be conveyed by sentences 
such as: “The wind roared over the plains.” 
“The lion’s roar frightened the wee boy.” 
“The roar of the ocean foretold the coming 
storm.” “He heard the roar when he held 
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the sea shell to his ear.” “The fire engine 
screamed down the street.” “The angry 
man growled.” “The children heard the 
tinkle of the bell on the ice cream cart.” 
We could go on indefinitely because our 
language is rich with these third dimension 
words whose interpretation is more en- 
joyable with associated sensory images. 


Appreciation for Music 


Music may contribute to the child’s fur- 
ther appreciation of temporal patterns and 
to his aesthetic and social development. 
There should be opportunities for dancing 
and developing sensitivity for rhythms 
which tend to improve this skill. We are 
aware, of course, that early responses found 
may only be reinforced tactual experience 
and may be just an indication of the ab- 
sence or presence of sound. But as the 
child progresses, the discrimination be- 
comes finer in relation to his auditory po- 
tential. He may learn to distinguish be- 
tween a musical instrument and a voice, 
and possibily among different voices and 
instruments, He may indicate whether the 
music calls for skating, running, marching 
or hopping. He may keep time to the music 
with movement of his hands, feet or body. 


He may follow the words with the teacher 


‘ 


and eventually “sing” the rhythm. 

Among the several lists of suitable re- 
cordings to be used with acoustically handi- 
capped children is Ronnei’s Learning to 
Look and Listen.” \t consists of material 
suitable for children, from six to eight 
years of age, who are learning to use hear- 
ing aids. Lexington School for the Deaf 
has an outline for auditory training in 
which useful recordings are listed.2* Of 
course, selection will vary with the children 
and their level of auditory development 
and potential. 


*Ronnei, FE. C 
York: Bureau of 
lumbia University, 


. Learning to Look @ Listen. New 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
1951 

“Plans are now being made for the publication of 
this material by the Volta Bureau,—2Zditor. 


Appreciation for Speech 


Exercises in listening to the voice should 
begin early. It is recommended that there 
be periods of listening similar to those sug- 
gested for gross sounds, where the child 
has opportunities to listen to the voice and 
give some response. He may perform com- 
mands or pick out designated objects. As 
his speech and language develop he is en- 
couraged to give a verbal response. 


Since the residual hearing, the type, 
amount and previous training are all fac- 
tors in the auditory accomplishments of the 
children, one hesitates to list procedures 
and exercises for speech discrimination. 
However, we call your attention to Utley’s 
book, What's Its Name,} for use with pre- 
school children, and to Goldstein’s Acoustic 
Method* or Kelly’s Clinician’s Handbook 
for Auditory Training® for older classes. 
As these authors point out, some children 
will be able only to discriminate between 
sounds that vary in duration and temporal 
pattern—“Turn around,” “Bow,” “Hello,” 
“Tl am happy,” “Airplane,” “Car.” Others. 
however, may be able to distinguish more 
similar patterns such as “Bow,” “Hop,” “I 
am happy” and “How are you.” Still other 
children can differentiate between vowels 
such as “ah” and “ee” and even to precise 
differences such as “chair” and “share.” 
We should continue to refine the child’s 
listening, guided by our knowledge of his 
developing auditory ability. The language 
lesson, the lipreading lesson and the speech 
lesson all receive auditory reinforcement. 
In this way the training of hearing is not 
an end in itself but a means to achieve 
better communication through improved 
speech, lipreading and language develop- 
ment, 


‘Utley, Jean, What's Its Name? Univer 
sity of Illinois Press, 1950, 
‘Goldstein, M. A., The Acoustic Method. St 
Laryngoscope Press, 1939. 
5Kelly, J. ©., Olinician’s 
Training. Dubuque, lowa 


Urbana: 
Louis 


Handbook for Auditory 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 19532. 


Betty C. Wright Retires 
Betty C. Wright, director of field service for the American Hearing Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., retired from her position on September 30. She will make her home in 
Tappahannock, Virginia. Before joining the Society's staff in 1923, Miss Wright worked 
for two years at the Volta Bureau. At the time of her retirement it was announced that 
she would serve as consultant to the American Hearing Society and to the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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Friends of the Deaf Nursery School 


Mrs. Rose S. OLANOFF AND Mrs. DorotuHy BALCOM 


RIENDS of the Deaf Nursery School 

was organized in December 1949 at the 
Community Centre for the Deaf, Philadel- 
phia. 

Children from two to four years of age, 
with severe hearing impairment, are recom- 
mended to the nursery school in a variety 
of ways. Some have come at the suggestion 
of otologists, pediatricians and family phy- 
sicians, and through hearing clinics, Others 
have come at the suggestion of audiologists 
and authorities at schools for the deaf. 

When a mother arrives with a young deaf 
child, she is first given a personal inter- 
view, information is received on the appli- 
cation blank, and the child is registered 
on the school roll. Usually there is time 
for both the mother and the child to visit 
in the classrooms and on the playground, 
thus enabling them to become acquainted 
with the school and the teachers. 

During the period of adjustment the 
child’s mother remains in the room with 
him. Gradually he is introduced to sense- 
training materials and is encouraged in 
creative ventures with clay and _ paints. 
When he is ready, he is given his first ex- 
perience with earphones as music is played 
through the amplifier. As the child becomes 
more at home, his mother is able to leave 
him, first for short periods and later for 
the entire morning. This adjustment period 
may take anywhere from several days to 
two or three weeks, 

The program for the two year olds in- 
cludes readiness activities such as playing 
with Holgate toys, matching colors, shapes, 
pictures and objects, and playing with 
colored peg boards and simple puzzles. 
Lipreading is begun using objects such as 
car, ball and fish, and such simple com- 
mands as jump, bow and clap your hands. 

The child is introduced to sound through 
the use of records and by the microphone. 


Mrs. Olanoff is executive director of the Friends of 
the Deaf Community Centre, Philadelphia, and direc- 
tor of the Friends of the Deaf Nursery School. She 
is also a teacher at the Willis and Elizabeth Martin 
School for the Deaf in Philadelphia. Mrs. Balcom, 
who taught at the nursery school last year, now 
makes her home in Indianapolis. 
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Gradually, by sight, touch and amplifica- 
tion, the child is encouraged to use voice 
beginning either with babbling or with a 
single vowel sound. When he is able to 
produce several sounds and has learned 
the lip movements involved in producing 
consonants (wh, p. f, b), he is encouraged 


Jack Snyder, Philadeiphia 

Storytelling time stimulates imagination and 

the development of language through lipreading 
and auditory training. FA 


to imitate words. During this period any 
reasonable attempt is accepted and spon- 
taneous vocalizing is stimulated and wel- 
comed. While individual work is being 
done on speech and lipreading, the group 
is taught to play constructively in the play- 
room. 

The program for three year olds includes 
the same general areas of activity. Sense 
training progresses to recognition of 
more varied shapes and colors, and more 
advanced puzzles. More time is devoted 
to lipreading and speech as the attention 
span becomes gradually longer. The lip- 
reading vocabulary (nouns —- commands} 
grows markedly. New speech sounds are 
added and standards for producing words 
are more demanding. Auditory training in- 
cludes listening for gross sounds and recog- 
nizing speech sounds and words. Group 
play is expected to a greater extent in this 
class. The children learn to cooperate in 
simple games. 





Once a week the parents and teachers 
meet together as a group to consider ques- 
tions and problems relating to deafness or 
pertaining to the children in general. Arti- 
cles of interest, read beforehand, are dis- 
cussed at this time. Personal conferences 
between parents and teachers occur almost 
daily and mothers are invited to observe in 
the classroom once a week so that they may 
be aware of the child’s progress and learn 
techniques for working with him at home. 


Parents’ Association Holds 
Evening Discussion Meetings 


The parents have formed their own asso- 
ciation and hold monthly evening discus- 
sion meetings with both father and mother 
in attendance, Special programs are planned 
to meet parents’ needs. Otologists, psy- 
chologists and personnel from schools for 
the deaf or hearing centers participate in 
the programs. New parents receive en- 


couragement from sharing the experiences 
of other parents of children attending the 
nursery school, and from parents of “grad- 
uates” who continue to attend these meet- 
ings.” Pertinent films are shown. 
Psychological and audiological examina- 


tions are given to each child enrolled at 
the school, Reports are sent from the clinic 


to the nursery school so that the teachers 
may have a comprehensive understanding 
of each child’s problem. 

The Friends of the Deaf Nursery School 
has been in operation over five years. It 
has been an expensive program and has re- 
quired much effort of the part of the ofli- 
cers and individual members of the Friends 
of the Deaf organization. It has all been 
most worthwhile in view of what has been 
accomplished for the child and his entire 
family. A frustrated and confused child is 
changed into a happy, well adjusted in- 
dividual who has begun to learn the skills 
of communication. Distraught parents, 
with mixed feelings of guilt and of unfair- 
ness in having a deaf child, become out- 
going individuals. They learn to accept 
their child as he is, and eagerly help others 
in meeting the same problem. 

As these children “graduate” and are ad- 
mitted to regular schools for the deaf, re- 
ports indicate that they are socially well- 
adjusted and have already acquired a basic 
speech and lipreading vocabulary. Con- 
sequently there is less retardation in the 
school situation. It is our fervent hope 
that similar opportunities may be provided 
for preschool deaf children and their par- 
ents everywhere. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire’s first residential school 
for the deaf was opened on September 19 
at the Crotched Mountain Foundation’s Re- 
habilitation Center, Greenfield, N. H. Four- 
teen children, who had not previously been 
away to school, make up the first two 
classes. One group will be added each year 
until a 12-year grouping is reached. Most 
of the children spend weekends at home. 
All teaching at the new school is oral, and 
religious training in the various faiths is in- 
cluded in the program. 

Although construction has not been com- 
pleted, the classrooms at the school are to 
be in a new building adjoining the chil- 
dren’s living quarters. All classrooms are 
to be acoustically treated and equipped 
with modern group hearing aids. Living 
quarters and recreational areas are spa- 
cious, including large and attractive out- 
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door play areas. Located on Crotched 
Mountain, all buildings at the Rehabilita- 
tion Center have large picture windows 
overlooking valleys and mountains, 

Children attending the school for the 
deaf receive their meals in the main dining 
room. A registered nurse is always on duty, 
and the services of a physician are also 
available. 

The Rehabilitation Center was estab- 
lished by the Crotched Mountain Founda- 
tion to serve children with all types of 
handicaps. Crippled children were ac- 
cepted in February 1953. The Crotched 
Mountain School for the Deaf is the latest 
addition to the foundation’s program. 

Helen G. Crathern serves as director of 
the school. Members of the teaching staff 
are Barbara Garland and Mrs. Patrice 
Costello. 
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Hearing Disorders in Children 


J. Wittum Wricart, Jr., M.D. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MERICAN medicine has made steady 

and significant progress in overcom- 
ing many of the diseases which afflict man- 
kind. Some of the strides have been enor- 
mous ones, almost bordering on the spec- 
tacular. The advent of the sulfa drugs and 
penicillin, along with the whole antibiotic 
family, have given us powerful agents with 
which to save lives and combat the ravages 
of disease. 

Many other improvements in medical 
and surgical care, along with better nurs- 
ing and technological advancements, have 
enabled us to save those who formerly 
would have been lost. 

The picture is both apparently and actu- 
ally a cheerful one. However, the very 
ability to salvage some of these individuals 
has created new problems. For example, 
tuberculous meningitis formerly was 100 
per cent fatal. Now, with streptomycin and 
associated treatment, many of these indi- 
viduals survive. Unfortunately, they do 
not all escape without some scars of their 
experience. One of the more frequent 
residuals which they carry is partial or 
complete nerve deafness. 

The above example is only one of several 
which could be used to illustrate how new 
problems are constantly arising from ad- 
vancements in science. These are the new 
challenges which the physician and his 
associated professions are endeavoring to 
meet and solve. 

It is, as yet, too early for an accurate 
evaluation of what the above factors are 
doing to the incidence of hearing impair- 
ments. It is probably safe to assume that 
certain types of hearing disorders are de- 
creasing, while on the other hand there is 
an increase in some other types of hearing 
loss. If minor hearing losses are included, 
it is my impression, not based on statistical 
analysis, that the over-all incidence of hear- 
ing impairment is increasing. 

Supportive evidence for this view may 
be gained by analyzing the type of hearing 
losses which we are going to discuss in 
this paper. 
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It is first necessary to reiterate the truism 
that all children who do not respond to 
sound are not deaf. There are at least four 
large classes of children who appear not to 
respond to sound. This behavior may be 
found in those children who are (A) emo- 
tionally disturbed, (B) brain damaged, 
(C) feeble minded, and (D) organically 
peripherally deafened. Combinations of 
two or more of the above categories are 
quite possible. 

It is often difficult for people to accept 
the fact that lack of response to sound does 
not necessarily mean that something is 
wrong with the conduction or nerve ele- 
ments of the hearing apparatus. Yet, any 
parents readily recognize that lack of re- 
sponse to “go to bed, wash your hands,” or 
other commands does not necessarily mean 
the child has a hearing impairment. Some 
children respond less than others to these 
directions, even though they have normal 
hearing. It is then only a step further to 
visualize the child with an emotional dis- 
turbance who is withdrawn and preoccu- 
pied with his own activities, to the exclu- 
sion of the outside world. This type of 
child will, under some conditions, give no 
response to sound at all. 

It is beyond the scope of these remarks 
to amplify the first three classifications 
listed above, but it must be pointed out 
that there are other things besides disease 
of the ear and its associated structures 
which can give rise to a picture of a child 
who doesn’t respond to sound, 

Faced with the problem of a child who 
is not giving satisfactory responses to sound 
stimuli, the parents should be interested 
in getting a good, thorough, ear, nose and 
throat examination. The time for this exam- 
ination is when the hearing loss is first 
suspected. Ignoring the problem or hope- 
fully waiting to see, are both only pro- 
ductive of future grief. 

Normally, children are talking at two 
years of age, and the period from two years 
to six years of age is the period of greatest 
development of vocabulary in the child’s 
life. This is the time when the normal child 
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develops sufficient word and _ sentence 
structure to enable him to go to school on 
an equal footing with other children. The 
hearing impaired child will need more time 
and effort to reach this level of proficiency. 
Waiting until he is five to six years of age 
before investigating the matter yould leave 
him with a three- to four-year handicap 
over the normal child. Actually, it is 
known that under optimum conditions the 
hearing impeired child will be from one to 
three years behind his normal brethren in 
speech and vocabulary development. There- 
fore, it is exceedingly important that early 
diagnosis and appropriate medical and re- 
habilitative measures be begun. 


The younger the child, the more difficult 
is the precise diagnosis of his lack of re- 
sponse to sound. Techniques are improv- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that some day it 
will be possible to screen a child for hear- 
ing loss as a part of his routine postnatal 
medical examination. This is not practical 
at the present time. 

Most parents with children suspected of 
hearing loss are understandably eager to 
get both the proper diagnosis and the prop- 
er rehabilitative advice. To that end, they 


will not infrequently take the child from 
doctor to doctor or clinic to clinic in search 
of “the answer.” It will be much more 
mutually satisfactory if thev will see one 
doctor or one clinic several times rather 
than several doctors or several clinics one 
time. The precise diagnosis of these diffi- 


culties often involves several visits. It is 
often unwise to be too precise about the 
results of one examination. Manv disap- 
pointing experiences and much needless ex- 
pense will be avoided if the parents will 
allow their physician to direct their efforts 
to seek help. 

Returning to our discussion of the fourth 
category listed above, of organically pe- 
ripherally deafened children, there are two 
main tvpes of this: disability. The types 
are: (A) disturbances in the conductive 
mechanism of the ear, and (B) disturb- 
ances in the nerve elements of the ear. 


Conductive disturbances are concerned 
with the reception of sound as it passes 
from the atmosphere through the external 
ear into the external ear canal, setting in 
motion the eardrum which in turn excites 
the ossicles or bones of the middle ear. The 
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bones of the middle ear are three in num- 
ber. The malleus, or hammer, is attached 
to the eardrum. It is in relation to the 
incus, or anvil, by means of a small joint. 
The anvil in turn is in relation to the 
stapes, or stirrup, by means of a small 
joint. The stirrup fits into a small bony 
opening or window, and when set in mo- 
tion by sound transmitted through the 
drum, hammer and anvil, transmits the 
sound wave to the fluid within the inner 
ear. This then, is the conductive mech- 
anism. 

The nerve mechanism picks up the sound 
from the fluid medium in the inner ear. 
This is done by means of minute hairlike 
projections which stick out into the fluid 
of the inner ear. These hairlike projec- 
tions might be compared roughly to the 
stylus of a phonograph. They are, in turn, 
connected to the individual nerve fibers 
which go to make up the hearing nerve. 
Impulses travel backward along this hear- 
ing nerve to the brain where they are in- 
terpreted in light of our past experience, as 
recognizable sounds. 


Conductive Deafness 


A few of the things which may lead to 
conductive hearing losses will be mentioned 
briefly. 

Failure to develop an external ear and 
ear canal leads to a great conductive loss 
in hearing. The lack of an external ear 
itself, as long as the ear canal is intact and 
present, is of only minor significance as 
regards hearing. One of the functions of 
the external ear is to collect sound waves 
and funnel them down the external ear 
canal. The human ear is not too efficient 
in this respect and absence of it is not a 
serious impairment to hearing. However, 
failure to develop an external ear canal 
through which the sound may travel down 
to the eardrum is a very important factor 
in loss of hearing. When the ear canal 
fails to develop there is always an associ- 
ated loss of eardrum and usually a deform- 
ity of the hammer and anvil. When this 
condition is present on both sides, there 
is an associated hearing loss of approxi- 
mately 48 per cent to 55 per cent. Under 
favorable conditions, this condition can 
be corrected by surgerv and a satisfactory 
hearing level obtained. This surgery is 
not applicable to all cases and requires a 
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high degree of technical skill. It is not 
without danger to the facial nerve which 
controls the muscles of facial movement. 
In spite of this hazard, the operation should 
definitely be done if competent surgical 
authority advises it. Opinions vary some- 
what as to the age at which the surgery 
should be done, some feeling confident to 
proceed at three years of age, and others 
desiring to wait until about five years of 
age. In any event, the child should have 
the benefit of rehabilitative measures until 
such time as surgery is done. This would 
constitute the use of a bone conduction 
type hearing aid along with lipreading and 
auditory training. 

Infections of the skin of the external ear 
canal may cause accumulation of debris 
and discharge within the canal so that 
hearing is diminished, Also the canal may 
swell so that it is practically shut. Such 
infections may occur in the first few days 
of life or at any time thereafter. They 
should be treated as early as possible. 
Many of these infections are tenacious and 
have to undergo therapy for long periods. 

Far wax may accumulate in the external 
canal in such quantity as to block the 
passage of sound. In addition to this, 
foreign bodies such as beads, gravel, beans 
or other material may become lodged in the 
canal without the parents’ knowledge. Oc- 
casionally cotton from applicators used to 
clean the baby’s ears may become lost in 
the external ear canal. All of these sub- 
stances should be removed before they 
diminish hearing or become infected. 


Acute ear infections which are usually 
characterized by the presence of a cold 
followed by fever, with pain in the ear and 
diminished hearing, should be promptly 
treated. An acute middle ear infection is 
characterized by the development of pus 
and fluid within the middle ear cavity be- 
hind the eardrum. This diminishes the 
transmission of sound by restricting the 
movement of the eardrum and the bones 
of the middle ear, and in addition, substi- 
tuting a fluid medium for an air medium 
within the middle ear. In order to deal 
with the infection and to prevent loss of 
hearing, the eardrum should, in most cases, 
be opened and the infected material al- 
lowed to drain out. Unless the infection 
is extremely early in onset, it is unwise 
to rely upon the antibiotics to control the 
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process. Adequate opening of the eardrum 
plus the use of the antibiotics will lead to 
the best results with regard to control of 
infection and restoration of normal hear- 
ing. 

It is quite common to see children who 
have fluctuating hearing losses, or even 
progressive hearing loss over a period of 
several months, having accumulations of 
fluid within the middle ear. Often this 
fluid is not infected but is rather a pud- 
dling of serum within the middle ear. This 
blocks the sound transmission in the same 
way as the acute ear infection does. As 
time goes on the fluid tends to become 
thick and ropy, often reaching the con- 
sistency of jello or gelatin. This condition 
does not produce pain in the ear or any 
elevation of fever. It is likely to go un- 
noticed except for the presence of the hear- 
ing loss. This loss can readily be corrected 
by opening the eardrum and evacuating 
the thick fluid material. Such a procedure 
should be followed up by an investigation 
into the causes of the occurrence of the 
fluid and their proper treatment. 


A consideration of the above paragraph 
leads us logically to consider the role of 
allergy in conductive deafness. Blockage 
of the nazal chambers with increased size 
of the adenoid can lead to closure of the 
eustachian tubes connecting the middle ear 
with the back of the nose and throat. Quite 
frequently this is on an allergic basis. This 
is particularly true of children who have 
parents who have either hay fever or 
asthma or some other allergic manifesta- 
tion. Some clues may be found in the 
child’s personal history, indicating that he 
was a feeding problem at birth, that he had 
skin rashes to various foods in early life, 
or that he had an asthmatic bronchitis or 
croup. Examination of the nasal secretions 
under the microscope may often reveal the 
presence of an allergy. Proper allergic 
management is about 80 per cent success- 
ful in relieving the symptoms. 


Frequent attacks of tonsillitis with high 
fever and enlarged lymph glands, accom- 
panied by recurrent ear infections and ear- 
aches, point to the tonsils and adenoids 
as a source of difficulty in some children’s 


hearing. It must be remembered that 
children tolerate sore throats exceptionally 
well, and the fact that they do not com- 
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plain of soreness in the throat does not 
mean that they do not have tonsillitis. The 
only certain way io diagnose tonsillitis in a 
child under five or six years of age is to 
see him at the time of an attack and find 
the tonsils reddened and enlarged with 
yellow or white spots on them. If the 
child has had sufficient tonsillitis, there 
will usually be residual swellings of glands 
in the neck below the angles of the jaw. 
The presence of repeated ear infections, 
accompanied by mouth breathing and snor- 
ing and restlessness at night, leads one to 
suspect the presence of either an allergy 
or a diseased adenoid. Removal of diseased 
adenoids and tonsils will do a great deal 
to prevent loss of hearing from middle ear 
infection, It must be emphasized that 
tonsillectomy and adenoidectomy are not 
a panacea for all hearing losses. The oper- 
ation will do absolutely nothing to correct 
a deafness which is on a nerve basis. On 
the other hand, it must be pointed out that 
a child having a nerve loss should not be 
neglected with regard to tonsillectomy and 
adenoidectomy, as he can ill afford to tol- 
erate any superimposed conductive deaf- 
ness due to middle ear infection. 

Chronic middle ear infections occur 
usually as a result of neglect of the acute 
condition. This is one reason to rigorously 
treat all acute infections. However, should 
a chronic condition develop in spite of 
all possible care, it again should be cared 
for most carefully. All efforts should be 
made to conserve the hearing within the 
affected ear, provided more important con- 
siderations are not present. It is, of course, 
possible that the infection is of such magni- 
tude as to constitute a threat to the patient’s 
life. In this instance, hearing becomes of 
secondary importance. In general, it may 
be stated that the earlier the infection is 
seen and gotten under proper treatment, 
the better will be the chance to preserve 
useful hearing. In many cases, some form 
of mastoidectomy or surgical approach to 
the infection will be indicated. Generally 
a radical mastoidecomy is not done unless 
the hearing is already below a serviceable 
level. Most usually, following a radical 
mastoidectomy, the hearing remains at a 
level which is inadequate if not amplified. 
The loss of hearing, both before and after 
a radical mastoidectomy, is usually in the 
neighborhood of 25 per cent to 40 per cent. 
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If necessary, this hearing can be success- 
fully used by proper selection of a hearing 
aid. 


Another type of conductive hearing dis- 
order which may occur in children is 
otosclerosis. This is mentioned, not be- 
cause it is commonly found in children, 
but because there has been such great inter- 
est in this particular type of ailment. It 
is rather unusual to find the ailment in 
early childhood, and far and away the vast 
majority of cases do not begin until the 
twentieth year of life or later. Here the 
defect in hearing is due to an overgrowth 
of bone which limits the motion of the 
stirrup in the window and hence restricts 
transmission of sound. The treatment for 
this condition in many instances is surgical. 
Cases must be very carefully selected and 
the patient’s nerve function must be good 
before this operation can be recommended. 


The above discussion must be con- 
sidered as only an outline of conductive 
causes of deafness. Some disabilities have 
not been discussed at all, and others 
covered in a most cursory fashion, How- 
ever, the foregoing group would consti- 
tute approximately 95 per cent of all hear- 
ing disabilities due to failure along the 
conduction pathway. 


Nerve Deafness 


The other type of loss which we men- 
tioned in the beginning of this article was 
a failure of the nerve mechanism. A re- 
view of some of the types constituting this 
classification may be in order. 


Failure of development of the receptive 
organs of hearing, which would constitute 
the hair cells and the nerve of hearing 
itself and its central connections with the 
brain, is a possibility, Fortunately this 
situation is very rare and for practical 
purposes can be disregarded. Jt is well 
that it is so, for there is no medical treat- 
ment or surgical treatment, and it is im- 
possible to use any amplification in such 
a case. A rough analogy might be used 
to help understand this situation. If a 
microphone were installed in a television 
tudio with no wires to connect it to 
the transmitter, there would be only a 
picture left on your set, without sound. 
No matter how loud the actors in the 
studio shouted, the picture would remain 
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silent. So it would be until wires were 
run from the microphone to carry the im- 
pulses to the transmitter. Unfortunately, 
medicine has not learned how to install 
the missing wires in the human head. 


Much more frequently there is merely an 
impairment of the nerve mechanism rather 
than a lack of any of its parts. One of the 
factors which influence the development of 
normal nerve pathways tor sound is the 
condition of the mother during her preg- 
nancy. Any illness of the mother or condi- 
tion which lowers her vitality may be 
reflected in the development of the child. 
Since nerve tissue is essentially more vul- 
nerable to injury than other tissue, it fre- 
quently happens that the nerve of hearing 
is injured when such an event occurs. Any 
severe illness which the expectant mother 
has may have a detrimental effect upon the 
child’s hearing. This is perhaps obvious 
and needs no more comment. However, 
there are some milder situations which we 
have found can also affect the child. One 
of the greatest of these is the so-called 
three day measles. Should this occud dur- 
ing the first three months of the mother’s 
pregnancy, it may lead to severe nerve 
deafness in the child. This has proved to 
be such an important factor where it has 
occurred, that some physicians have ad- 
vocated exposing all female children to 
three day measles before they are of mar- 
riageable age. 

There is evidence to indicate that it is 
probably safer not to have the mother have 
immunizations and vaccinations while she 
is pregnant. This, of course, does not 
apply to medically indicated shots or in- 
jections which may be given in the normal 
management of some pregnancies. 

Almost everything which happens to the 
expectant mother is of importance to the 
physician seeking to make a diagnosis of 
the cause of hearing impairment in the 
child. Happily, most of these things can 
be prevented by a program of good pre- 
natal care. 

We are interested in knowing about the 
compatibility of the mother’s and father’s 
blood, as we have found that this may 
influence the hearing of the child. This is 
readily determined and is almost routinely 
done in a great many places today. There 
is a substance in the blood called the RH 
factor. This is either positive or negative. 
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The laboratory can determine easily which 
it is and the physician can teli the parent 
whether the mother’s blood is RH com- 
patible with the fathers blood. This in- 
compatibility may frequently be suspected 
when one or more miscarriages have oc- 
curred. 

tnere is a widespread belief that more 
hearing losses are inherited than is actually 
the case. It is true that there is a heredi- 
tary tendency in some tamilies tor this to 
occur. When it does occur, it is a defect 
oi the nerve mechanism, In our experience, 
it is much less common than has been 
supposed. It does remain, however, as 
one of the causes of hearing impaired 
children. insofar as it is possible, it is 
most desirable to determine the cause for 
any nerve deafness. Most ot the causes are 
not familial in the sense that they are likely 
to occur again in the same family. [xcept 
under most unusual circumstances, it is 
rare to find more than one deaf child in 
a family. 

Not only are we interested in the mother’s 
health during her pregnancy, but we are 
equaily concerned with the condition of the 
infant at the time of his birth and im- 
mediately thereafter. We particularly want 
to know if there were any indications that 
the child had difficulty in beginning to 
breathe. Also, whether he was blue and for 
how long. As was mentioned before, nerve 
tissue is particularly susceptible to damage. 
Lack ot oxygen due to failure to breathe 
well may, in a relatively short time, injure 
the nerve of hearing. In this same con- 
nection, we are concerned about the kind 
and type and depth of anesthesia used 
during the mother’s delivery period. 

We are particularly interested if the 
child has had a marked jaundice early in 
life, even to the point of requiring trans- 
fusions, This suggests, among other things, 
the possibility of the RH blood factor being 
incompatible. 

We like to know the baby’s birth weight 
and the length of pregnancy because we 
are aware that children who are undersized 
and premature have trouble with the de- 
velopment of their nervous system. We like 
to know if the child has had any scars or 
deformities or paralysis at birth which 
would be an indication that a difficult time 
of labor had occurred. 





Just as severe disease during pregnancy 
may affect the child, so severe illness during 
his early life may affect him. Particularly 
notable are meningtitis, encephalitis (or 
brain fever), and poliomyelitis. 

It is also possible that milder diseases 
may cause trouble. The simple childhood 
infections may lead to nerve damage. Chief 
among these are measles, mumps and 
whooping cough in early life. Occasionally 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, or pneumonia 
will be significant. 

At times there is a rather direct relation- 
ship between a relatively mild or short- 
lived disease which is undiagnosed, and 
the loss of hearing. Any unexplained high 
fever in early life may be regarded as 
significant. 

Falls and injuries to the head often 
occur. Fortunately nature has arranged us 
so that we can tolerate most of these. How- 
ever, occasionally, rather inexplicably, 
minor injuries lead to disruption of the 
nerve mechanism. 

Untoward reactions of the child to im- 
munizations or vaccinations may be signifi- 
cant, 

Sometimes drugs may be the cause of 
trouble. Some drugs are specifically toxic 
to the nerve of hearing. A good example of 
this is quinine which was used rather 
extensively for malaria and other condi- 
tions in the past. This quite routinely led 
to a ringing in the ears accompanied by a 
loss of hearing. Quinine has been replaced 
by other more effective drugs, in most 
instances. However, one of the newer 
drugs is particularly liable to cause trouble. 
This is streptomycin. Physicians have 
recognized this danger and now give 
streptomycin only when the patient’s life 
would be threatened without it, or in doses 
which are calculated to be so low as not 
to cause damage. Regrettably, sensitivity 
to the drug still occurs and impaired hear- 
ing may result, 

Exposure to toxic gases and substances 
will occasionally be found to be the cause 
of poor hearing. Chief among these sub- 
stances are exposure to carbon monoxide, 
and to lead, One great source of lead ex- 
posure was formerly through the burning 
of old battery cases for fuel. The risk 
of this procedure has become well enough 
known so that it is no longer a great prob- 
lem. Other sources of toxic materials are 


found in paint, household substances and 
even medicines which may be accidentally 
ingested, 

Injury from exposure to high noise levels 
such as explosions, are more common 
in the older group of individuals. It should 
be remembered, however, that firecrackers, 
cap guns and gunfire may be as injurious 
to the young ear as to the old. Noise itself, 
if of sufficient intensity, may be as lethal 
to hearing as a skull fracture. 

Rarely, disturbances occur in the child’s 
blood which lead to tendencies to hemor- 
rhage. When this occurs, irreparable dam- 
age may occur along the course of the 
nerve of hearing. 

(Juite rarely, tumors of one kind or 
another may be the cause of a loss of 
hearing due to impairment of nerve func- 
tion. These usually affect one side only, 
but may, in extreme cases, be found on 
both sides. Their occurrence is statistically 
insignificant as a cause of hearing loss. 

In our enlightened age, we rarely see the 
ill effects of chronic disease of parents on 
the child. Syphillis would be an example 
of such a condition which is becoming 
less and less prevalent. Adequate treatment 
of the parents will prevent any significant 
involvement of the child. 

Again, it may be pointed out that the 
above causes of deafness are merely in 
outline form. It is not intended that they 
be considered comprehensive but are re- 
lated merely to demonstrate the variety of 
causes which may be behind a similar 
picture of lack of response to sound. 


Conclusion 


In general, the conductive lesions or 
disturbances can be medically or surgically 
improved. Deafness due to disturbances 
of the nerve mechanism is usually not 
helped by medical or surgical means. This 
is, of course, a dogmatic statement and is 
subject to slight exceptions on both sides 
of the fence. It is most important to avoid 
superimposing a conductive loss on top of 
an irreversible nerve loss of hearing. For 
example, a child may have a loss of hear- 
ing, due to meningitis, which may be. con- 
sidered a 50 per cent loss. In addition to 
this, he may have frequent earaches and 
disturbances of the middle ear so that a 
conductive added. Appropriate 


loss is 
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treatment should be given with everyone 
understanding that the treatment is di- 
rected toward correcting only a part of 
the loss. That part of the loss which is 
amenable to treatment would be the con- 
ductive element. After this was satisfacto- 
rily cared for, the child would still have the 
original 50 per cent loss due to meningitis. 
Proper medical counsel should resolve this 
problem. 

When all medical and surgical help 
has been given, there will still remain a 
large group of individuals with moderate 
to severe hearing impairments which can- 
not be helped by any other means than 
rehabilitation. These measures include lip- 
reading, amplification when indicated, 


auditory training, and speech therapy. 

The rehabilitative roed is c long and 
hard one. It is fraught with slow progress 
and disappointments. It is strewn with the 
unrealistic hopes of overenthusiastic par- 
ents. But for the parent with courage to 
face the long hours and snail-like pace 
towards success, it is a rewarding one. 

There are two important things to re- 
member. First, seeking help cannot be 
done too early. Second, choose a reputable 
source of aid and then stick with it. Do 
not waste time and money in jumping 
from place to place in search of a miracle. 
Progress is made only in following a well- 
counseled program of medical and _ re- 
habilitative measures. 


What Is Communication? 
Reprinted from Childhood Education, October 1955 


(This short article was not written for the 
Volta Review, but it is felt that the author's com- 
ments will be especially interesting to our readers. 
—Editor) 

Communication is the ways by which we human 
beings come to understand each other. It is the 
surmounting of the barriers which our unique- 
ness, biologically and experientially, places upon 
us as individuals. It is our means for building 
a common world. It is our key to world peace and 
brotherhood. Without it we would lose our 
humanness. 

Communication is more than mere oral or 
written expression. It is involved with tone and 
feeling, too; with gesture, movement, action, and 
reflection upon the meaning of these things. It 
implies both a sender and a receiver, It takes 
place in varying degrees according to the sensi- 
tivity, the receptivity, the purpose, the skill, and 
the interests of the sender and the receiver. Its 
quality depends, in part, upon appropriate timing. 
At its best it is a kind of communing, marked by 
new insights and understanding. 

Baby looks up at me. I smile. His eyes light 
up. He tugs at my skirt. I reach down to help 
him. We have communicated. 

In a sense, communication is the magic path of 
understanding between two selves—in some situ- 
ations between many selves. It is a path that has 
to be created and tended carefully by the selves 
involved. To create and tend the path one must 
accept one’s self and others, believe in the dig- 
nity and worth of humankind everywhere, have 
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faith in life, be willing to listen to others, strive 
to understand others. 

My experience with Larry, whom I came to 
think of as a poet in rags, will illustrate what 
communication means to me. Perhaps his story 
will help you to discover and communicate with 
many another Larry or Poj or Kate or Nuan. 

I first met Larry in a fourth-grade class in a 
country school. His thin sallow face, emaciated 
body, torn dirty clothes spoke to’ me of poverty 
and neglect. The joy in his shy brown eyes when 
he “made a hundred” on spelling or excelled in 
arithmetic spoke to me of a self seeking fulfill- 
ment in the meager offerings of the school. One 
afternoon while a storm brewed in the Gulf, we 
painted the reading table—just the two of us. 
Grave and calm he painted dexterously while out- 
side the soughing of the pines grew heavier and 
louder, 

“Listen!” he commanded me. “The 
talking today!” He painted on. 

“Listen!” His voice was vibrant. 
talking today!” 

Softly I spoke, almost whispering. “What is the 
wind saying?” 

“T's singing to the little seeds in the warm 
earth waiting for the Spring. It’s calling to the 
butterflies asleep in the cocoons. It’s telling them 
that soon the rain will come and Spring. .. .” 

His language was exquisite. He had communi- 
cated to me the heart of a poet!—Clara M. Olson, 
professor of education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, 


wind is 


“The wind is 





Listening with the Help of a Hearing Aid 


Harriet HASKINS 


EOPLE want to be independent in hear- 

ing. They prefer to do their own listen- 
ing and not have others serve as their ears. 
They want to hear well enough to under- 
stand the ideas of others, and not just a 
few isolated words. When the inability to 
communicate easily is caused by a hearing 
impairment, one seeks medical help and 
the increased assistance of visual clues 
and amplification. Some people have a 
hearing problem which cannot be bene- 
fitted by the use of a hearing aid. Those 
whose hearing loss is of a type and degree 
that warrants the use of amplification will 
find the modern, wearable aid a wonder- 
ful adjunct. 

Once it has been established that a per- 
son should have a hearing aid and an ap- 
propriate instrument has been selected, 
there are some pertinent considerations 
for the user. 


Attitude toward the Hearing Aid 


The hearing aid is an individual ampli- 
fier. It has no mind for selectivity of 
sounds, It amplifies all sounds within 
reach and without regard for what the 
wearer wishes to hear. Only as it is 
thoughtfully used can it be helpful. Mod- 
ern advertising tends to stress the cosmetic 
aspects of hearing aids, with great empha- 
sis on concealing all parts of the device. 
The sight of any part of a hearing aid, 
however, is not as revealing as errors in 
response to a misunderstood question, the 
loud voice of a friend trying to help one 
hear, or the strained expression of the per- 
son who hears only part of what is said to 
him. Hearing aid use becomes a matter of a 
sense of values, the major goal being the 
ability to make maximum use of appropri- 
ate amplification in order that one may 
function as near normally as he can. This 
is possible only when a listening mind 
wishes to hear. 


Miss Haskins is a member of the staff of the Hearing 
and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





Physical Comfort in Using an Aid 


A. An effective and comfortable amount 
of amplification: 

Learning to set a hearing aid properly 
for one’s own needs demands some careful 
exploration. Maximum benefits of aided 
hearing can only be realized when the user 
knows how to compensate for his hearing 
loss with his instrument. New hearing aid 
users tend to have difficulty determining 
the amount of volume which they can 
readily use. Some often fiddle with the 
volume control as they listen to one speaker 
and another. They are forever making 
adjustments which seem not to solve their 
problems. They appear to be uncomfort- 
able and the new hearing experience oflers 
little satisfaction. One may establish an 
effective loudness setting by holding the 
instrument quietly against the body, with 
the microphone facing outward, and then 
turning the volume up to a point where a 
normal conversational voice can be heard 
at a distance of eight to twelve feet. If the 
instrument remains quiet and clear at this 
level, one can usually learn to make good 
use of at least that much power. If, on 
the other hand, he hears internal noise of 
the instrument, he will not discern speech 
clearly, These noises are transient effects 
of the electronic circuit and are not to be 
confused with the effect of clothing rub or 
sounds of the environment. It is critical 
to be sure that an instrument is free 
of internal noise at a loudness setting that 
is generally useful. Those who cannot find 
an effective comfort-setting should consider 
whether their instrument is appropriate 
for their hearing loss, or is in need of 
repair. 

Sometimes the over enthusiastic listener 
attempts to use too much power as he tries 
to hear everything. He tires himself out 
with distorted and confusing sound. The 
other extreme is the person who uses too 
little power and does not get the benefits 
the aid can give him. To insure comfort- 
able and effective listening, one should 
take time to adjust the volume control with 
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the help of another person (speaker), until 
he can set it accurately enough for easy 
listening for a two to three hour period. 


B. A well-fitting earmold: 

The well-fitting mold is a very important 
aspect of satisfactory hearing aid use, Each 
hearing aid wearer needs a custom-made 
mold, made from an impression taken of 
his ear. The standard style mold is gener- 
ally most satisfactory in terms of comfort, 
durability and ease of handling. If an in- 
visible mold is used, one should be sure 
that he has not forfeited gain in hearing 
and clarity. An earmold which does not 
fit snugly may be the cause of feedback 
(the whistling sound) and it may also 
change the quality of amplified sound. 
Now and then it is wise to check with a 
person who has normal hearing to be sure 
there is no feedback noise present which 
others may hear but which is not audible 
to the user. 

If an earmold causes irritation, it needs 
to be adjusted; one whose ear is sore can- 
not use his aid comfortably nor for as 
many hours a day as he would otherwise. 
Sometimes soreness is caused by improper 
seating of the mold. A well-fitted mold is 
one that channels the sound to the ear with- 
out producing unnecessary distortion or 
feedback, and which is so comfortable that 
the user can forget that it is in his ear. 
Usually one becomes accustomed to wear- 
ing an earmold within a few weeks. 

C. A comfortable way of wearing the 
hearing aid: 

Generally, people prefer to place their 
instrument in their clothing and out of the 
way. It is best worn high on the body 
and securely fastened so as to minimize 
the friction noise of clothing. Some men 
find a garment carrier worn under the 
shirt a satisfactory holder; others prefer 
clipping the instrument on the front of 
the shirt under the tie, or in a pocket. 
The instrument should be clipped firmly 
and not allowed to slide about in a pocket. 
Stiffly starched shirts and wool coat pockets 
and sleeves, rubbing across the micro- 
phone, cause a great amount of clothing 
noise. Most women find that the aid is 
most comfortable when clipped inside the 
front of the brassiere, with the microphone 
side away from the body. Rough lace, 
nylon, rayon and taffeta materials tend to 
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be more noisy, rubbing against an instru- 
ment, than does cotton. The main princi- 
ples to remember are that the aid should 
be fastened to reduce the interfering effect 
of clothing rub and to prevent its falling 
off, and that soft cotton is one of the quiet- 
est materials to have near the instrument. 


D. A knowledge of the hearing aid: 


A thorough acquaintance with one’s 
instrument takes away some of the tenta- 
tive approach and helps to avoid the misuse 
which prevents it from being a real aid 
to the user. Manufacturers put out book- 
lets of instructions about each model which 
are designed to familiarize one with the 
parts and controls of the instrument. It 
is well to take time to explore the various 
settings of the tone controls thoughtfully 
and to know what changes they effect. One 
should handle the aid enough in the initial 
period of his adjustment to feel that he 
can readily put it on and control it as he 
wishes. The user who is unfamiliar with 
his aid is often clumsy in adjusting the 
controls, especially when he is trying it out 
in public for the first time, and he may 
inadvertently turn the volume control up 
beyond his usual needs. The result is a 
mighty blast of noise. The confusion which 
follows makes for such an unpleasant ex- 
perience that the user is thoroughly dis- 
couraged with the hearing aid. 

One needs to understand the battery con- 
sumption of his aid and to maintain an 
adequate supply. The condition of the 
battery is important, for often a new bat- 
tery makes the instrument sound much 
better than one which still has some power 
in it, but has been used several weeks. 
Not all new batteries are equally good, 
Occasionally a new battery is defective and 
makes the hearing aid sound noisy. The 
receiver cord may have a short in it and 
produce an off-and-on staticlike noise. The 
better one knows his own instrument and 
how to check for the various sources of 
difficulty, the more independent he can be. 


Learning to Listen 


A. Easy listening situations: 

Skills are acquired. Learning to listen 
with the help of a hearing aid is no excep- 
tion. Success in easy listening situations 
must be achieved before one attempts to 


listen in more complicated ones. Often 
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people think that the first place to try 
out their new aid is where they have recent- 
ly had the most difficulty—at church, a 
meeting in an auditorium, a bingo party 
or a wedding reception. Rather naturally, 
the lawyer wants to try it in the courtroom, 
the teacher wants to try it in his classroom 
and the secreta ° wants to try it at work, 
especially while taking dictation. All of 
these situations are demanding of one’s 
best hearing function; they are not places 
in which one can relax and where a mistake 
in hearing is inconsequential, Initial hear- 
ing aid use should be in easy listening situ- 
ations, These can be most readily found at 
home where one can relax, where there are 
only one or two speakers and where the 
background noise is minimal. 

A listening situation is easy when there 
is only one thing to listen to at a time and 
when the rate and loudness remain rela- 
tively even. One’s family and friends may 
be of real help by providing natural con- 
versation. It is important that they remem- 
ber that the hearing aid amplifies their 
voices and they no longer need to speak 
loudly. In fact, the loud, piercing voice 
makes listening with a hearing aid un- 
comfortable for most people. Some radio 
and television programs will also provide 
good listening material. Again, the pro- 
gram in which there are only a few speakers 
is preferred to the complicated play with 
background sound effects. 


From time to time it is good to take 
note of various background noises at 
home, One does not pay attention to them 
constantly, but awareness of them lends 
security within the familiar environment. 
Frequently one consciously will have to 
push some sounds to the hackground and 
concentrate on what he wants to hear. 
However, before he can dismiss a sound 
he must identify it. 


The aim of the suggestion that easy 
listening situations be used for the initial 
adjustment period is to assure a successful 
listening experience. Only as one meets 
some success and improved hearing func- 
tion will he be tempted to pursue the 
project. The initial period of adjustment 
may extend from one to several weeks, 
depending upon the nature of the hearing 
loss. When the listener can comfortably 
use his aid in easy situations for three to 
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four hours at a time, he is ready to try 
more complicated ones. 


B. More complicated listening situations: 


A visit in the home of a friend, a dinner 
party of six or eight, a church service, a 
movie, and work situations with only a 
moderate amount of background noise are 
all more complicated listening situations. 
They involve an increase in the variety 
of sounds present and the added compo- 
nent of meeting one’s public. Most often 
the hearing aid passes unnoticed, but oc-" 
casionally some one seeing a part of the 
instrument either remarks about it or, in 
an effort to help the listener, raises his 
voice. Frank statements such as, “Yes, | 
have a new hearing aid and it helps me 
hear the normal conversational voice,” or, 
“Pipe down. My hearing aid is helping 
me now. You don’t have to talk loudly to 
me any more,” serve to educate the public 
and denote a real measure of acceptance 
of the situation on the part of the user. 

Some aspects of listening necessarily 
take longer to master. Clothing noise is 
inevitable, even when intelligent efforts 
have been taken to minimize it. It takes 


persistence to learn to ignore it and to con- 


centrate on speech. The problem is similar 
to that of the person who is bothered by 
tinnitus (head noises). It is not uncom- 
mon for many weeks to pass before one 
can forget about the clothing noise. Still 
another problem is learning to localize 
sound with the aided ear. Normally, local- 
ization is done by balanced ears. The 
hearing aid user must learn to compensate 
by utilizing situational clues. In view of 
the benefits of amplification, this is really 
a minor problem for most people. The 
telephone plays a vital part in modern 
living and to remain independent in hear- 
ing one must learn to use it. Some are able 
to continue using their unaided ear, others 
find the amplified telephone most satis- 
factory, and still others will need to know 
how to use their hearing aid and telephone 
in conjunction. Those in the last group 
should consult their dealers for instructions 
about their particular instrument. Enjoy- 
ment of music through amplification is a 
highly variable experience. It depends 
upon the type and degree of hearing im- 
pairment and the person’s background in 
(Continued on page 417) 
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Book Notes 


The Mueller-Walle Method of Lipreading 
for the Hard of Hearing, by Martha E. 
Bruhn. 7th edition. Washington, D. C.: 
The Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., 
1949, (Long out of print and reprinted 
1955.) 114 pages. $3.00. 


Briefly and humbly reviewing this edi- 
tion of Martha Bruhn’s valuable contribu- 
tion to the mastery of lipreading, I should 
like to call attention to the similarity of 
approach to speech with that of music. As 
the scale in music lays the foundation for 
melody, harmony and counterpoint for the 
composition of music, so the scale of 
speech (as I choose to call the syllable 
drill) lays the foundation for words, 
phrases and sentences which comprise 
speech and conversation. 

Beginning in the first lesson, the encour- 
agement this gives, to those who are con- 
fronted with the need to acquire proficien- 
cy in this art, is to me inestimable. 

The lesson material and the sequence of 
the lessons, combining as they do the 
soundest principles of education, recency, 
frequency and vividness, carry the student 
along. 

The simple format, with its clear print 
and effective spacing, has eye appeal as 
well as easy-to-use appeal. 

This is indeed a valuable book for teach- 
ers and students.—Gertrude Anderson Lee 
(Mrs. Francis E. Lee), president, Toledo 
Hearing League, Toledo, Ohio. 


Annotated List of Books for Supplementary 
Reading (Kindergarten-Grade 9). 1956 
edition. Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 68 
pages. 25¢ (free if requested on official 
letterhead). 


The 1956 edition of this catalog contains 
a list of 1000 children’s books from more 
than 40 publishers, arranged by topics and 
school grade levels. Brief annotations are 


included. 


Directory of Catholic Facilities for Exeep- 
tional Children in the United States. 
Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Educational Association, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., 1955. 102 pages. Paper. 
$1.00. 


This new directory includes listings of 
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and Reviews 


all Catholic residential and day schools for 
the deaf in the U. S., as well as Catholic 
centers for the deaf, diocesan directors of 
the deaf, and a great deal of other infor- 
mation. Much of the information about 
facilities for the deaf is not to be found in 
other directories. 


American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 100, No. 
4, September 1955. $2.00. 


This issue of the American Annals of 
the Deaf contains a list of 150 doctoral dis- 
sertations and 960 masters’ theses on the 
education of the deaf from 1897 to 1955, 
Entries are indexed by author, subject, 
siate, college, and university. This special 
number is priced at $2.00 and may be 
ordered from the editor at Gallaudet Col- 


lege, Washington 2, D. C. 


A Guide for the Study of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, by Willard Abraham. Published by 
the author. Order from College Book- 
store, Arizona State College, Tempe. 1955. 
262 pages. Maultilithed. $3.95 plus 25¢ 
postage. 


This guide is aimed toward helping par- 
ticipants in a workshop setting. It is also 
devised “to assist other small or large 
groups who realize the importance of know- 
ing and doing more about the exceptional 
children in our schools, homes, and society 
in general.” The author was director of a 
college workshop held in June 1954 to 
study the exceptional child. This guide was 
prepared as a result of the encouragement 
of those who took part. 

Following a detailed discussion of work- 
shop procedures, there are specific and gen- 
eral study guides for nine major interest 
areas, including hearing. Selective bibli- 
ographies are included for each of the ma- 
jor interest areas. The “Bibliography on 
Children with Hearing Problems” contains 
144 entries. The book also includes a sec- 
tion on evaluation, both group and indi- 
vidual. There is a great deal of other help- 
ful material such as a selected glossary. 

Although it would be necessary to adapt 
this material to individual needs, the book 
should be very helpful both to workshop 
leaders and participants. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
| With Harriet Montague 


The Need for Accepting Deafness 


Burton is not quite four years old. He 
has been severely hard of hearing since 
birth. 

Our trip to New York was to see a very 
good doctor we had heard about, who does 
successful operations on the deaf even if 
they are born that way. He saw Burton, 
but told us he was much too young to ex- 
amine and to bring him back in two years. 
We are not giving up hope yet, and hope 
and pray that something can be done for 
Burton later on. I was so disappointed 
after our visit to New York that I didn’t 
feel like writing. That is why you did not 
hear from me for so long. 

Burton is getting very bossy. If I go 
visiting and take him with me, he wants 
all the children to give him everything or 
he screams and throws himself on the floor 
kicking. I don’t take him visiting much 
now. He is too big for his stroller and so 
[ tried with him walking, but he just won't 
hold my hand and he has to walk right by 
the edge of the road. If I touch him to 
pull him away from the road, he hits me, 
throws himself down and screams. 

He is very bright and smart. He dresses 
himself in his snow suit. We go to get his 
brother from school, and Burton likes the 
playground and swings and seesaws. When 
we come home he will get a long plank, 
put it across his wagon and make himself 
a seesaw like those he saw on the play- 
ground, 

We set the table together and he knows 
where everything goes. He is growing up 
and is very lovable, but I don’t know what 
to do about his being so bad when I take 
him out. What is your advice? 

Mrs. M. B., PENNSYLVANIA 


Dear Mrs, B,: 

I wish you would accept the fact that 
Burton is deaf, and not keep trying to find 
a cure. Your attitude of uncertainty, of 
waiting for the time when he will be able 
to hear, has an effect on him, It makes him 
insecure and that is one reason he is so 
difficult to handle. I know exactly how 
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you feel, for I have been through the same 
thing. I have been completely deaf for 
years, but while I was becoming hard of 
hearing, during my teens, I spent years 
just waiting for some doctor to make me 
hear. I could not face a life of deafness, 
or so I thought, and yet when a great otol- 
ogist in New York told me that I would 
never be any better, and would probably 
grow much worse, I felt a sense of relief. 
He told me I should take up lipreading 
right away. I had no idea what lipreading 
was, but it was at least something definite 
and I think I was happier, from that mo- 
ment, because I had something definite to 
do, 

That is what you need to do with Bur- 
ton. You need to accept his handicap and 
set about dealing with it educationally. 
You need to have a more calm and relaxed 
attitude toward him. You say you cannot 
take him out to visit because he has tan- 
trums and screams; that you cannot take 
him walking because he wants to walk in 
the road. You should give Burton more 
freedom and make him understand that 
you trust him. You can teach him what 
to do much more easily than what not to 
do. He can be trained to stay on the side- 
walk and not run into the street without 
looking both ways. He can be trained to 
wait for an adult before crossing the street. 
You should let him run freely on the side- 
walk. No intelligent, independent  hild 
likes to have his hand held all the time he 
is walking. When you insist on clutching 
Burton’s hand all the time he is out with 
you, you only make him angry and that is 
why he throws a tantrum, Let him walk 
alone on the sidewalk, but teach him to 
stop at the curb and take your hand when 
you cross the street. He can learn this in 
a few lessons, if you will be calm and re- 
laxed, and not nervous, when teaching him 
what to do, and if you make the training 
positive and not negative. 

He is a very intelligent little boy and you 
have done many wise things in your effort 
to help him. You let him help you set the 
table and share your activities about the 
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house. This is very good for him. Just in 
proportion as you give him interesting 
things to do, and praise him for doing 
them well, he will become more coopera- 
tive and easier to handle. As you yourself 
relax, he will become more relaxed and 
more obedient. You cannot teach him any- 
thing by scolding or punishing him, but 
you can teach him a great deal if you make 
the lessons interesting and attractive to 
him. 

He is aggressive and selfish with other 
children because he is insecure. He needs 
to gain self confidence through doing 
things well and having success with them. 
As soon as he has some positive means of 
self expression he will stop expressing 
himself negatively. 


Providing Experiences for Evelyn 


Evelyn is three and a half. She became 
deaf from meningitis when she was two 
and a half, She still retains some memory 
of speech, but gives no response to sound. 
Her mother works and Evelyn is cared for 
by a friend during the daytime. 

We have had a most glorious month. 
The time has really flown by. We went to 
the fire station one Monday and Evelyn 
pretended she was driving the fire truck. 
She didn’t miss a single attachment on the 
truck, We spent a delightful hour and a 
half there, and it was difficult to get her to 
leave. All the firemen talked with her and 
showed her things. She was thrilled and 
we have been invited to come back again. 

Two weeks ago we went to the police 
station. Evelyn made friends with the po- 
licemen and they had many things to show 
her. We were made very welcome and the 
policemen said they wished more parents 
would introduce their children to the police 
as friends and not as something to be 
afraid of. Some people threaten their 
children with the police if they are bad, 
and this is not a good thing. 

Last Monday was all play. I live seven 
blocks from the restaurant where I work as 
a waitress, and we went there for lunch on 
Monday, my day off. It took us an hour 
and a half to get back home. We would 
run, hop, skip, then jump down the street, 
and back up the street again, then around. 
I taught Evelyn the words “hop,” “skip,” 
“jump,” “run,” and “walk.” I would say 
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the word and perform the action, and then 
she would imitate the action and try to say 
the word, When we got home my nine year 
old boy and I were worn out, but Evelyn 
was still going strong. 

I'd like to mention something that hap- 
pened at lunch. We went into the restaurant 
and ordered our lunch, but Evelyn refused 
to eat. I knew she should be hungry and 
so I called Mrs. Nesmith, who takes care 
of Evelyn while I am working, and asked 
her whether Evelyn had eaten a good 
breakfast. We talked back and forth a few 
minutes and then she said: “Emma, did 
you ask a blessing?” I went back to the 
table, sat down, smiled, bowed my head 
and said a blessing. When I raised my 
head I was greeted with a beautiful smile 
and my daughter started eating her lunch. 

We keep using the words Evelyn knew 
before she lost her hearing, and she can 
say most of the following very clearly: 
ball, horn, drum, top, doll, blocks, arm, 
hand, nose, mouth, feet, meat, beans, plate, 
outside, play, jump, run, dirt, clean, apple, 
cornbread, milk, cake, candy, eggs, fire- 
man, policeman, mamma, daddy, baby, boy, 
girl, hop, run, fall, red, blue, yellow, man, 


lady, rabbit, dog, chickens, fish, cat, birds, 
soap, brush, comb. 

She can understand the following sen- 
tences, but cannot speak them: “Shut the 
door. Open the door. Let us go. Come 
with me. Go over there. Get your coat. 
Take a bath. Give me the soap. Give me 


the washcloth. Kiss me. Run. Don’t fall. 
Pick it up. Put it back. Put it on the 
table.” 

We practice matching pictures, objects 
and colors and I name them as we go 
around the house matching. We make a 
game of it and Evelyn does not become 
bored with the matching. We also practice 
using in and on, “Put it on the chair. Put 
it in the box.” She is at an independent 
stage now. She has a mind of her own 
and we are trying to help her develop it in 
the right direction. We let her operate 
pretty much on her own but she under- 
stands that we are standing by. We allow 
her to try new things and do not help her 
unless she asks for help. 

There isn’t a dull moment in our house, 
nor any feeling of being “in a rut.” Evelyn 
has completely changed our outlook on 
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Parents, have you ever wished that your 
friends and relatives could look into the heart 
of your deaf child and understand his 
thoughts and feelings? 

A gifted writer once visited her brother's 
school and with rare insight looked into the 
hearts and minds and souls of the deaf and 
blind children she found there. Then— 


MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


went home and wrote a masterpiece: 


CLOSED DOORS 


This book reveals "the unconquerable 
human soul” 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Cloth Bound $1.12 postpaid 
Formerly $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. |= WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Private, oral elementary school. 

Admission age-—two years. 

Latest group hearing aid and testing equip- 
ment, 

Individual hearing aids used extensively. 
Parent Education Courses. 


Teacher training program in conjunction with 
Trinity University. 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 














life and sometimes I think she teaches us 
more on the human side of life than we 
can ever teach her. J mean the real, deep 
down human side. We have learned pa- 
tience, understanding and deep love of one 
another. We are glad to start a new day. 
Problems are no longer problems; they 
are fences which we learn to climb over or 
gates with rusty keys which we finally un- 
lock. Our whole life is so much richer. 
We have accepted the fact that she is deaf 
and our goal is to teach her to communi- 
cate with us and others, to help her to re- 
spond naturally and spontaneously to sit- 
uations. We are very proud of her. 

Mrs. Emma Yost, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Dear Mrs. Yost: 

Thank you for your fine letter. I always 
enjoy your letters and read them with 
great interest. Your attitude toward Eve- 
lyn shows so much appreciation of her 
character and ability that I often wish 
other parents could read your letters. That 
is why I am quoting part of one here. 

I am glad you make a game out of the 
lessons, for Evelyn will learn much more 
quickly and easily if she enjoys what she 
is doing. You make the lessons and the 
equipment interesting and since you enjoy 
the whole process yourself, she gets real 
pleasure from your efforts to teach. Even 
practicing in and on is interesting, the way 
you do it. 

You mention the fact that Evelyn ges- 
tures when she does not know the word 
she wants to use. It is right to let her use 
gestures, as they are as yet her chief 
means of communication; but you must 
try not to imitate her motions when you 
talk to her. She is so imitative that she 
will watch your hands instead of your face, 
if your hands are moving; but she already 
understands many words through lipread- 
ing, and she is beginning to recall the 
words she could say before her illness. She 
must have constant practice in using these 
words, 

I know what you mean when you say 
she has changed your outlook on life. She 
is so happy and outgoing, in spite of her 
handicap, that she makes most of our im- 
portant troubles seem secondary. You are 
doing a wonderful job helping her to be 
at home in her world. 
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Combining Hearing and Lipreading 


Judith was four in April. She has had a 
severe loss of hearing since birth. Hers is 
a case of nerve deafness, but she hears 
some gross sounds and has learned to re- 
spond to some speech sounds. She lipreads 
about 75 words. Her mother has been 
working with her and talking to her for 


more than a year. 


Judy hears bells, whistles and other 
sounds, and when she is listening to TV 
through earphones she gets some of the 
sound. She does not yet have a hearing aid. 
She sleeps and eats well, and is never 
cranky, I can’t say I “teach” her. I talk to 
her and repeat words that go with the sit- 
uation. If she is interested in a particular 
word, I repeat it a few times with my lips 
close to her ear. Sometimes she will say it 
back, and | clap my hands to show ap- 
proval. When we look through a picture 
book together, I point to an object, she 
looks up at me, I say the word, and she 
repeats it as well as she can. Actually, all 
she learns is on her own initiative and 
from her own desire to learn. In other 
words, she learns exactly as a hearing child 
would. A hearing child will say, “Mommy, 
what is that?” and Judy says the same 
thing simply by looking up to my face and 
waiting for me to name the object she is 
interested in. I answer her the same as | 
would a hearing child. I don’t make a 
lesson out of it. 

There’s no problem in teaching Judy 
directions. For example, she likes to wash 
dishes after a meal, When she indicates a 
desire to wash dishes, I say: “Get your 
bench.” At first I would take her hand and 
go with her to get the bench. Now I just 
say it without any gestures and she knows 
what I mean. Then I would say: “Roll up 
your sleeves,” and I did that for her. Now 
she lipreads that command and rolls up her 
own sleeves. Now she is learning “Put 
your apron on.” 


At the same time Judy picks up phrases 
and directions that go with dishwashing, 
she is learning things that go with her 
many other activities and interests. The 
result is a well rounded lipreading vocab- 
ulary and a small, but very useful speak- 
ing vocabulary, She very rarely feels frus- 
trated and never has had anything like a 
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TO FIT ANY REQUIREMENT— 








Our full line of leathercraft 
includes— 


* Simple kits for primary groups. 
* Intermediate and advanced leather- 
craft materials and kits. 

* Vocational leather products for profit, 

* Finished leather goods for resale. 
Whatever your leathereraft needs may be—whether you 
want to spend a lot or a little—you will find exactly 
what you want in our complete range of top quality 
merchandise. Our ‘‘same day’’ service and large stock 


assure you prompt delivery of your orders whether it 
be for one item or several dozen, 


Earn Extra Money! 


If you are looking for a craft that can be self 
rewarding and at the same time profitable, we 
recommend that you investigate the 

that “S & S Leathereraft’’ can offer you. Allow 





us to use our 23 years of leathereraft experience 
to help you start a worthwhile money making 
project. 


Write Today 


Teli us what braneh of leathereraft you are interested 
in so that we may send you the catalogue that will best 
fit your needs, There is no charge or obligation. Send 
your name and address today to. 


S & S$ LEATHER COMPANY 


COLCHESTER 15, CONN. 

















NOW AVAILABLE! 
Steps in Language 
Development for the Deaf 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
By BESSIE PUGH 


Language principles and sentence struc- 
ture, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf 
child. 

A teacher says: “Miss Pugh’s book con- 
tains examples for handling tricky 
things which I have not been able to 
find in any other book.” 


84 pages Planographed Paper bound 


$2.50 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











tantrum. She is poised, self assured and 
happy because we are in communication 
with her and she with us. 

Judy knows where everything is in the 
house, and she is permitted to go to the 
refrigerator, or dish closet, and to help 
with dishes and with the washing. She can 
make herself a sandwich if she wants some- 
thing to eat. She never breaks anything. 
If she spills anything, she wipes it up. If 
her brothers spill anything, she wipes that 
up too, 

Judy considers herself the equal of an 
adult, She will have nothing to do with 
small utensils, miniature doll furniture or 
doll-sized dishes. She is not interested in 
toys. She likes to be with grownups and 
would rather do the same work I do 
around the house than play with toys. I’ve 
read many times that routine is important 
for a child. I must confess that Judith has 
no routine. She eats when she’s hungry, 
sleeps when she’s sleepy, rests voluntarily 
when she is tired. She is never pressured 
to do anything. She is not yet toilet 
trained, but is learning in her own way. 


She goes her own merry way anyhow, and 
| mind my own business except when it is 
necessary to interfere. I’ve always felt that 
mothers talk too much to little children 
anyhow, and that children learn from ex- 
ample, even if you say nothing. 

Mrs. Aaron Bezner, New York 
Dear Mrs, BezNer: 

I agree with you that example is better 
than precept, especially in bringing up a 
deaf child. 1 doubt that any young child, 
deaf or hearing, learns half as much from 
what he is told as from what he is shown. 
A really good nursery school teacher does 
very little talking; she shows the children 
what to do and lets them alone to do it. 

One of the fundamental principles in 
starting a deaf child in lipreading is ex- 
pressed in five words-—“Talk, talk, talk to 
him.” But it is necessary to use judgment 
about talking and never force the child to 
look at you if he is interested in something 
else. You have let Judy learn in her own 
time and her own way and the result, thus 
far, is a well adjusted little girl, well 
started on her education. 


GROWING UP WITH MARSHA: PART Il 


(Continued from page 396) 


Up to this point we have been talking 
about our life with Marsha and have said 
very little about her. She is a happy, 
healthy, fun-loving six year old. She loves 
school and works hard at it. When she 
tries to tell me something and I do not 
understand, she tells me that I have to 
think, She plays hard when she is home 
from school, and plays with all the children 
in the neighborhood. The children accept 
her and she is part of their group. She 
is alert and interested in everything about 
her. What she does not know, and what she 
wants to know, she asks about. Her lipread- 
ing is good. Her speech is coming along. 
Some of what she says is understandable, 
but much is not. She is patient with us in 
repeating what she wants us to know. She 
realizes that she is different from the rest of 
us; that'we hear and she cannot. But we 
always stress the fact that she can talk 
even though she cannot hear. Because this 
is important to her, she does a great deal 
of talking. We are proud of what she has 
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been able to learn these past five years. We 
are confident that if she continues as she 
has, the time will come when she will be 
able to take her place in the hearing world. 

We have provided many experiences for 
Marsha that have all had a part in her 
learning process. My husband will tell you 
of some of them. 

(To be concluded in December) 





THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by 
Alexander Graham Bell 
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LISTENING 
(Continued from page 410) 


music. Those who have a “critical ear” 
may never achieve their former satisfaction 
in music. Some may find less distortion 
without amplification. This is a matter for 
careful exploration. Certainly listening to 
music is one’ of the more complicated 
situations. 


C. Criteria for hearing aid use: 

Although a hearing aid does not effect 
perfect hearing, it is of real value whenever 
it enables one to listen with greater ease. 
Ease of hearing is fundamental to main- 
taining a listening mind for ready com- 
munication with others. For most hearing 
aid users this may be accomplished pri- 
marily by auditory clues with the support of 
an occasional visual clue. Others whose 
problems are much more severe must 
rely on visual clues supported by limited 
auditory clues. The majority of people 
who have a loss that warrants the use of 
a hearing aid need to hear better all the 
time. However, there are those who work 
in situations much too noisy for amplifi- 
cation. Some people whose loss is mild 
may find a hearing aid useful only a few 
hours a day for special situations. It is 
worthwhile to learn to use an aid if it helps 
one to continue to participate in his usual 
activities. Occasionally someone reports 
that he feels “deafer” when he removes 
his aid than he did before he started using 
it. He questions whether or not he should 
continue to use it. This listener is enjoy- 
ing an improved standard of hearing and 
he misses it, for the contrast is abrupt 
when he takes off his instrument. When 
one misses his hearing aid it is a sign 
that he is well on the way to making a 
good adjustment, not only to his loss but 
to a hearing world. The hearing aid is a 
mechanical device; it cannot think and 
must not be allowed to control the situ- 
ation. Only as a listener masters the use 
of his aid can it be of maximum benefit 
to him. 





Auditory Training for the Deaf 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 
and Edna K. Monsees 


For those who heave a little hearing but have 
never learned to use it. Postpaid, $3.12. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


ORTHOVOX 


cA mobile unit using hearing ald receivers 


which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone, A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 

KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 
KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 


receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be conalinal separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 








1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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KENFRE MFG.(?0. 


Grand Rapids 


903 Maxwell Ave., 5.E., 








CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential-—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 


other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington Universi ty—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 


NEWS 


New School in South Africa 


The Transoranje School for the Deaf, 
Pretoria, South Africa, was opened in Au- 
gust 1954 and is now in its second year of 
operation. The school, which is a residen- 
tial school for European deaf children, was 
established in order to meet the demands 
of parents of deaf children, living in the 
northern provinces of South Africa, for a 
school nearer home. The school has an 
enrollment of 80 children, including the 
nursery school. Many of the children spend 
every weekend at home. V. H. Vaughan, 
principal, reports that there are eight 
teachers on the staff, all of whom are tak- 
ing an inservice teacher training course. 








Mr. Morrill Joins Staff of 
American Hearing Society 

Eugene L. Morrill, Jr., joined the staff 
of the American Hearing Society on Oc- 
tober 1 to serve as program director, The 
announcement was made by Crayton Walk- 
er, executive director of the society. The 
new staff member will work at the society’s 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Morrill, of Houston, Texas, holds a 
B.A. degree from Baylor University and a 
Master’s degree in education from the Uni- 
versity of Houston. He also attended the 
University of New Mexico and Northwest- 


ern University. For the past two years he 
has been executive director of the Balti- 
more (Maryland) Hearing Society. 


research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 


Weekly Meetings for Parents 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


Beginning in October the Boston Uni- 
versity Speech and Hearing Center has 
scheduled a weekly series of Saturday 
morning meetings for the parents of deaf 
and hard of hearing children. The pur- 
pose of the meetings is to give parents an 
opportunity to meet with other parents, 
under the direction of a hearing specialist, 
for an informal discussion of the medical, 
educational and psychological aspects of 
hearing impairment and child development. 
Director of the meetings will be Albert W. 
Koch, consulting audiologist for the center. 
The address of the center is 332 Bay State 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


618 S, KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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NOTES 


Road, Boston, Massachusetts. A fee of 
$15.00 is charged for the series. 








Mr. Hoffmeyer Named Acting 
Head of North Carolina School 

Ben E. Hoffmeyer, principal of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf for eight 
years and assistant superintendent since 
April 1954, was recently named acting 
superintendent of the school, located at 
Morganton, N. C. The appointment was 
made upon the retirement of Dr. Carl E. 
Rankin, who has joined the faculty of Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., as chair- 
man of the Department of Psychology. Dr. 
Rankin served as superintendent of the 
school for the past 18 years. 

Mr. Hoffmeyer, 40, is a graduate of 
Washington University, St. Louis, and re- 
ceived his master’s degree from Gallaudet 
College in 1947. 


Deaf High School Graduates 

In 1951 eleven students were graduate: 
from the St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf, 
University City, Missouri. Last June, four 
years later, ten of these same students re- 
ceived diplomas from high schools for 


hearing students. The eleventh student, a 
boy, attended high school for two years 
and training school for two years. Pictured 
with Sister Anna Rose, principal of St. 
Joseph Institute, are ..ae of the high 
school graduates who attended a school 
alumni meeting on June 12, 1955. The 
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Lover try a (Telyphonw 
Like Yea 2 


This is a special telephone for the hard- 
of-hearing. . . . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see 
here. You can set it for low, medium 

or high so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 

If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 

nearest business office 

of your Bell telephone 

company. They will be 

glad to assist you. 


z 


& 








Speech and the Deaf Child 


By Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing 


“A new book in the field of speech, from any 
source, is always a welcome event for teachers 
of the deaf. When the book is written by two 
world famous educators of the deaf, such as 
the Ewings of Manchester, its advent is of 
signal importance. The Ewings, who have 
shared with us their thinking and practical 
experience in their books covering various as- 
pects of the general problems related to the 
education of the deaf, have now supplemented 
their valuable contributions with an important 
volume on speech and the deaf child, No 
teacher of speech can afford not to own a 
copy.” 
C. V. Hupers 


$5.00 
(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

















WANT ADS 


Rates: 25 words, $1.75 for one inserti 
onsubscribers 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY. ‘Oe teacher for pre- 

school deaf and hard of hearing children. tunity 

to plan and su: ise a mursery school program in new 

headquarters of a rapidly growing Center. Salary range 

$4000-$5000. Write: atren E .Johnson, Director, 

jacana Speech asd spening Center, 616 Walnut 
, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


WANTED AT ONCE: | Hesrieg 
teacher for all departments. New EB 
State retirement age is 70. 





woman supervising 
land residential 
sews ox N-2, Volta 





WANTED for "January, 1956, a trained teacher of 
the deaf for primary children. Degree, elementary 
certificate. Good salary, well equ room and 

Apply to D. J. Heathcote, 
Asst. Supt., K Le » Michi public schools. 

















STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.00—Plus 12 cents for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D, C. 














Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 





—-A NEW BOOK — 


ACCOMPANYING RECORDS 
BY 
AUDITORY TRAINING MANUAL 
WITH 
Mary Wood Whitehurst 
40 lessons, plus supplementary material for the 
hard of hearing adult or teen-ager. 18 lessons 
recorded for self-training. Book and records 
postpaid. 
Book: $4.12 3 Records: $15.50 (33 rpm) 
1 Record: $ 5.25 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 
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students, and high schools from which they 
graduated, are (left to right): John Gill, 
Corvallis (Ore.) High School; Clare Pud- 
lowski, St. Anthony’s High School, St. 
Louis; Eileen Shea, Red Bud High School, 
Prairie du Rocher, Ill.; Lola Almand, 
Mercy High School, University City, Mo.; 
Judy Rogers, St. Catherine’s High School, 
New Haven, Ky.; Alice Quillinan and 
Jennie Gladback, Rosati-Kain High School, 
St. Louis; Bob Almand, Clarkston (Mo.) 
High School; Donald Doughty, Clinton 
(Ind.) High School. 


Foreign School Needs Volta Reviews 


The May, June and July 1930 issues of 
the Volta Review are urgently needed 
by a foreign school for the deaf. The school 
is trying to assemble a complete set from 
1930 to date, and is able to obtain all back 
copies except these three. Anyone willing 
to contribute these issues should write the 
Volta Bureau. 


Speech and Hearing Services 
In Wisconsin 

Speech and Hearing Services, a pamphlet 
describing services in Wisconsin, was re- 
cently published and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Copies may be obtained for 25c 
each from the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Room 146 North (Capitol), 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


Association Sponsors Film Showing 


Susan’s Wonderful Adventure, a 16mm 
color sound film produced for the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, was shown in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the first time on October 
12. Held in the auditorium of the National 
Geographic Society, the showing was spon- 
sored by the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf. The film was well re- 
ceived by the capacity crowd attending the 
showing. Susan’s Wonderful Adventure is 
being distributed by the Volta Bureau, and 
also by the Educational Film Library of 
Syracuse University’. 


University of Illinois Fellowships 
Twelve post-doctoral fellowships, valued 
at $5000 each, will be awarded at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the next five years 
to holders of the Ph.D. in education, psy- 
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chology or sociology who can qualify for 
special training in the education of excep- 
tional children, 

A grant of $75,000 for the support of 
these fellowships has been made by the 
Ford Foundation. The programs they will 
pursue will be directed toward developing 
highly trained personnel for teaching and 
administrative positions in the education 
of deaf, crippled, mentally handicapped or 
gifted children. 

Those interested in applying for a fel- 
lowship should write to Dr. Samuel A. 
Kirk, director, Institute for Research on 
Exceptional Children, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 

Price per copy 85c¢ Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 








Clarke School Studies 


Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 
Pedigree Charts, Audiograms, data about 


relatives of deaf pupils. 
163 pages, paper cover, $1.50 plus 12¢ postage 


VOLTA BUREAU 
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LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. BVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0408 





Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the eee can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook - Manual $4.50 (plus 12¢ for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 60c¢ each 
(plus 5¢ postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 








Reprinted Articles 
of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 














LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range ‘ $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, ITI, and If, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 —- 
322 N. Charles 
Boston 15 esl 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
2 (Illinois) 
. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 


322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bidg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Franciseo 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Prawozs H. Downns 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mes. Epwa K, Mowsens 
1911 R 8t., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. Raymonp F. Porrser 
569 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizapetH KNOW Las 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 8857 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss Gererrupe TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State 8t., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


} 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LEwna BRYANT 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GoRvDON 

1284 Beacon S8t., Brookline. Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Mise Ent 8. Lorcuis 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss AnNa L, STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs, KATHRYN ALLING OrnDMANK 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 





New York 


Mes. Puorss R. Munnay 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Many Woop Wuirsnvurer 
330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu, 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MArGcarpr Duyy 
Faiaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 

18s Evizasera G. DBLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs, AMBLAA PERLMUTTER GOoRN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss NewLie G, WHeeces 
201 8S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 

Mus, W. A. Bopiona 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 


Mrs. Inpne F, AuSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Maris L,. Suacke 
$15 Thayer St. 


Phone: GAspee 8652 
CANADA 
Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss MArGaret J, WoROssTES 
41 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2861 








WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Relli 


An introduction to lipreading for teenagers and adults. 
course of 30 lessons supplemented by stories, colloquial sentences and 
home study. 


$3.75 
(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


drills. instructions included for 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 





A first 





Washington 7, D.C. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 














High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 








Vocational Training: Homemuking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 

Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 





J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. ¥ 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


TWO ROOM MATES 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 


NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 





